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Rose-Scented Candles 


N AID to meditation . . . the scent of roses com- 
hined with the soothing vibrations of candlelight! 
For sanctum use . . . for rest and attunement . . . for 
psychic experiments . . . or merely as a pleasant tahle 
adornment. While burning, these candles give Jorth 


^ NUS the inspiring, sweet lragrance ol a rase garden. 
iN NI / JA : The symbology of the rose is well known 1o all phi- 
MS" ca uL 7 losophers and mystics. It is the universal hieroglyph 
: that has linked the Eas! and West .. . the symbol of 
the Path to Divine Attainment .. . an emblem en- 


shrined in the hearts of men and women everywhere. 

Try these candles for contacts with the Cathedral of 
the Soul . . . for closer. deeper attunement. The Rosi- 
crucian Supply Bureau was able to contract for thei 
manufacture in huge quantities, This makes il possible 
to effect a low price to members and friends. Ideal for 
gifts! Each attractive box contains four 12-inch candles. 


Per box of 4 candles, postpaid 0 $125 
Two boxes (8 candles) for.....—..... ess. M 
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THE INSTITUTION BEHIND THIS ANNOUNCEMEI 


OUR NEW SOVEREIGN GRAND MASTER 


On Friday, November 28. the Board of Directors of the Supreme Grand Lodge of A.M.O.R.C. appointed 
Frater Rodman R. Clayson, F.R.C.. as Sovereign Grand Master. He will succeed Frater Thor Kiimalehto, 
retired. Frater Clayson has been an active memher of A.M.O.R.C. for a number of years He formerly 
served as Master of the Oakland, California. Lodge. For the past several years he has served in the Depart- 
ment of Instruction of the Grand Lodge. and as Director of the Bosicrucian Planetarium. In addition to 
having an excellent comprehension of mysticism, he has fortified himself wiih a sincere investigation of certain 
of the sciences. He will be ritualistically installed, assuming the powers of his new office. in the Supreme 
Temple. at the regular convocation, Tuesday evening, January 13, 1948. 
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WHY YOU ARE AS YOU ARE- 
and What You Can Do About d 


ID you ever stop to think why you do 

the things you do? Have you often — 
when alone—censured yourself for impulsive 
urges, for things said or done that did not 
truly represent your real thoughts, and 
which placed you at a disadvantage? Most 
persons are creatures of sensation—they 
react to instinctive, impelling influences which 
surge up within them and which they do not 
understand— or know how to control. Just 
as simple living things involuntarily with- 
draw from irritations, so likewise thousands 
of men and women are content to be moti- 
vated by their undirected thoughts which 
haphazardly rise up in their consciousness. 
Today you must sell yourself to others— 
bring forth your best abilities, manifest your 
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Accept This FREE Book 


SCRIBE S.P.C.: The Rosicrucians (AMORC). San Jose, Calif. 


Please send me your free book, “‘The Mastery of Life," which I 
shall read as directed. This does nct obligate me in any way. 


personality, if you wish to hold a position, 
make friends, or impress others with your 
capabilities. You must learn how to draw 
upon your latent talents and powers, not be 
bent like a reed in the wind. There are simple, 
natural laws and principles which —if you un- 
derstand them— make all this possible. 


For centuries the Rosicrucians (not a religious organiza- 
tion), a worldwide movement of men and women de- 
voted to the study of life and its hidden processes, have 
shown thousands how to probe these mysteries of self. 
Renowned philosophers and scientists have been Rosi- 
crucians—today men and women in every walk of life 
owe their confidence and ability to solve personal prob- 
lems to the Rosicrucian private, sensible method of 
self-development. Use the coupon below for a copy of 
the book, “The Mastery of Life," which will be sent 
to you without obligation, and will tell you of the Rosi- 
crucians and what they can do for you, 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


CEIURGCIHOABNDESIATE 


nu determining of su- 
preme authority is al- 
ways a vital prablem in 
human society. Il is not 
just that the individual 
wants access to a source 
that will augment his 
" personal powers. It is 
= also that, by making 
himself appear as an agent of some 
superior power and acting in its name, 
he is often able to justify what other- 
wise might be questionable acts. Per- 
haps we shall never know for a cer- 
tainty which power, Divine or tempo- 
ral. man first recognized. Was he first 
conscious of the superior strength and 
cunning of one of his own kind or of 
the forces of nature which he later 
deified? At least these two, the power 
of organized religion, which we shall 
call the church or sacerdotalism, and 
thal of organized society or the state 
grew up side by side. They have con- 
linuously vied lor man’s allegiance and 
the domination of each other. 


It would seem that the broad pur- 
pose of religion is to cultivate a con- 
sciousness of the spiritual nature of 
man. to be accomplished by a moral 
code and teachings based on what is 
proclaimed as sacred doctrine. The ulti- 
mate end to be attained is that man 
shall conform in his living to what is 
conceived as "the godly life." What 
shall we say about the objectives of the 
state? If we lav aside special ideologi- 
cal doctrines, I believe that the aver- 
age citizen 1s hoping for a society that 
will guarantee the pratection of his 
life. liberty. and property, and allow 
him the pursuit of happiness. 


The manner in which the spiritual 
consciousness of the individual should 
be awakened and even the nature of 
ihe manifestation of (sod Himself have. 
unfortunately, been left for human 
construction. They have, consequently. 
varied in accordance with the personal 
evolution of mankind. These differ- 
ences. early in the history of mankind. 
caused rivalry among religious sys- 
lenis, since 1t was apparent that no sec! 
would be acceptable to all mankind 
alike. The one that could control so- 
ciety. reaching down through secular 
education and government. would be 
the most likely to become supreme. It 
could by such means legally proscribe 
rival sects or al least emasculate them. 


‘To assume this position. religion had 
io endue itself with authority which 
transcended that of the state in each 
realm of activity in which they con- 
flict. To promulgate its ideas. ta pene- 
trate each vital sphere of society which 
touched thought and conduct, the 
church must need. have an extensive 
institution. M cannot rely solely upon 
voluntary contributions for support. It 
would need, as the state. large revenue 
derived by taration. Since the capacity 
of a people lo pay taxes is necessarily 
limited. it is obvious that both church 
and state could not expect to collect 
equal amounts from the public. Again 
education. as the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. includes a study of the history of 
thought. This. m turn. would include 
philosophv and the various concepts of 
religion. It is often difficult for religion 
to remain supreme. if there are com- 
petilive and appealing concepts ex- 
tant. This condition, then. would ne- 
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cessitate the church's invasion of the 
field of education, not just within the 
scope of its own theology but, as well, 
in those realms which the state had in- 
cluded. In this way, the church could 
exclude any subjects or aspects of them 
that it considered objectionable to its 
cause. 

Is there any grievous error in a theo- 
cratic government, that is, a state ex- 
clusively governed according to a reli- 
gious concept of God's rule on earth? 
It would be most commendable if hu- 
man society were to be organized so as 
to function according to spiritual direc- 
tion. One factor, however, in such a 
plan would be imperative: the Divine 
edict, the rule of God, would need be 
free of all the fallibility of human 
interpretation. It would have to be so 
illuminating that it would inspire all 
men alike to accept it without the need 
of any form of secular enforcement or 
definition. Since men now compre- 
hend Divine purposes according to the 
light of their individual understanding, 
a uniform theocratic government on 
earth is not yet possible. "Therefore, 
ecclesiastics and theologians who, on 
behalf of the sects they represent, at- 
tempt to impose their version of Divine 
decree through a temporal institution, 
as a church, will and must meet’ with 
conflict from sincere dissenters. 


Mediacval Gocernments 


In Egypt, the state came under the 
domination of the priesthood during the 
period of power of ancient Thebes. 
Amenhotep IV threw off the yoke by 
transferring his court to the new capi- 
tal city which he built and which is 
now known as Tell el-Amarna. He 
introduced, to his period in history, 
monotheism, the belief in a single god, 
as a competitive concept to the tradi- 
tional religion of the priesthood. After 
his demise, though his ideals left an 
indelible impression upon future minds, 
the priesthood asserted itself again and 
absolute theocracy was once more in- 
troduced to the masses. The state came 
again under the domination of religion. 

In Greece, the state was, in no sense, 
a theocracy except perhaps in ancient 
Delphi where were located the Temple 
and Oracle of Apollo. Within their 
precincts, the priests and oracles estab- 
lished laws governing all worldly 


affairs. In Rome, religions of various 
kinds flourished. So long as they re- 
mained subordinate to the political in- 
terests and attempted no theocratic 
government, they were generally un- 
molested. 

The mediaeval! Christian church was 
a single great institution. It was very 
effectively organized and patterned 
after the earlier powerful Roman State. 
The church had at its head the Pope at 
Rome, and officers in all countries of 
Western Furope. It likewise enacted 
canons or laws and had its own law 
courts. It exacted taxes and even main- 
tained its own prisons. Early kings 
were dependent upon the church for 
literary accomplishment and for such 
functions as the preparation of docu- 
ments of state. Even state funds were 
used in various countries for the sup- 
port of the church institutions, a prac- 
tice which ired the princes and kings. 

It was St. Augustine who furthered 
the idea of the supremacy of the church 
over the state. The church, he pro- 
claimed, has a higher function than the 
state: the former has to do with eternal 
salvation, while the latter has to do 
with "terrena felicitas" (earthly happi- 
ness). St. Augustine held that the 
secular purpose of the state can be con- 
doned only when the civil power places 
itself at the disposal of religion. In 
other words, the state, as a governing 
body of society, cannot be approved 
unless it submits to whatever the 
church prescribes. In effect, the state 
would thus have no independence, for 
it could never depart from policies es- 
tablished by the church. The theory 
here established is that, since the 
church has a superior function, the 
serving of God as it alone conceives 
such service, in any conflict the state 
must give way to the church upon 
demand. During the Middle Ages the 
church and state were held in the same 
relation as the sun and moon—‘‘the 
latter gaining its light from the former.” 


God or Man? 


To the unthinking man, the su- 
premacy of the church over the state, 
as a governing body of society, seems 
proper. The pre-eminence of the 
church, it is argued, lies in the fact 
that the word of God is a higher law 
to be obeyed than those Jaws which are 
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enacted by man. It is made to appear 
a question of province. Who shall have 
jurisdiction over mortals, God or man? 
If one is willing to accept church 
dogma as equivalent to the word of 
Gad, then the authority of the church 
must be recognized at all times as su- 
preme in any matter of conflict. In 
mediaeval times, Catholic baptism was 
quite general. Thereby the individual 
became a member of the church, sub- 
ject to papal authority. To question 
such authority was heresy. Today, 
however, by millions of persons, whose 
faith is not so blind, the absolute au- 
thority of the church in all conflicts 
with the state cannot be conceded. St. 
Thomas Aquinas apparently assigned 
an independent position to the state, 
but he likewise held that, in any issue, 
the authority of the church must he 
supreme because of its Divine relations. 


Advancement of Views 


During the Reformation, a more en- 
lightened and liberal view of the func- 
tions of state and church were ad- 
vanced. It was contended that the 
duty of the church was to nurture 
souls. The state, too, had a certain 
Divine commission. It had to “foster 
justice, maintain order, insure liberty 
of moral action on the basis of law.” 
It gave religion certain assurances as 
well. The state should not dominate 
religion, the latter being a matter of 
inner conviction. 


The Jesuits countered with the con- 
tention “that all authority belongs pri- 
mordially to the church—,” because it 
receives the same directly from God, 
whereas the state derives its power 
from the people. Pope Gregory VII 
and Pope Innocent III endeavored to 
carry out these theories, the further 
claim being made that the object of the 
state was only “material prosperity" 
and that a man might lose his soul in 
the pursuit of it. 

The fallacy of the whole premise of 
the church's supremacy over the state 
or the unity of both is the authority of 
its decrees. God is an intimate experi- 
ence to man. He cannot have that ob- 
jective reality that will submit to per- 
ception, that is, to be seen or heard 
alike by all mortals. The word descrip- 
tion of an epiphany or Divine revela- 


tion of some mortal is not intimate 
enough to all persons to cause them to 
have a mystical consciousness of the 
Divine. For any council of prelates of 
any sect to endeavor to reduce exegeti- 
cal writings to laws, governing all tem- 
poral affairs, must be considered as a 
dangerous restraint of human liberty 
and advancement. It is a reasonable 
presumption that a divinely ordained 
law does not change. To be consistent, 
then, it would be necessary for the 
church to deviate from its interpreta- 
tion of such laws and their enforce- 
ment. History has shown, however, 
that the church has, time and time 
again—and often belatedly and with 
prejudices—been obliged to revise its 
position on vital matters concerning 
temporal affairs. This, then, is a proof 
that a church-state, wherein a few men 
declare for themselves absolute author- 
ity, would, because of the finiteness of 
the human mind, be holding back what 
otherwise might be the intellectual con- 
tribution to society of nonconforming 
geniuses. What opportunity would a 
modern Galileo, Copernicus or Darwin 
have in a society of church government, 
if their ideas were as radical as those of 
their predecessors? The church, as a 
state, would be obliged to be inflexible 
in all matters which would question the 
authenticity of its proclamations. The 
church, presumably speaking for God 
through the minds and tongues of men, 
would have to take an inexorable posi- 
tion, even when its errors were as con- 
spicuous as a cloud obscuring the sum. 

The evil that follows from a church- 
state, whether intentional or not, is in 
refusing to recognize the equality of 
any other religion. The church-state 
is obliged to proscribe religious prac- 
tices which oppose its dogma, even 
though such are not detrimental to the 
welfare of a people. It must, as well, 
restrict all knowledge, which, even 
though factual, challenges the prove- 
nance of its authority. A church-state, 
consequently, inhibits certain basic 
liberties which a progressive secular 
government or state would recognize. 


The American Constitution 
The domination of the state by the 
church still prevails in many countries 


throughout the world. The United 
States of America was founded upon 
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the principle of the independence of 
state and church without any prejudice 
toward religion. It is necessary for each 
American, therefore, to ascertain and 
to demand that every officer of his gov- 
ernment is giving his allegiance to his 
government. Especially is this so when- 
ever an issue may arise between the 
church and the state, so long as suth 
issue is in accordance with the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Article 
I, Section 9, of the Constitution of the 
United States provides: "—and no per- 
son holding any office of profit or trust 
under them shall, without the consent 
of the Congress, accept of any present, 
emolument, office or title, of any kind 
whatsoever, from any king, prince or 
foreign state.” Another principle that 
must be enforced for the independence 
of the state is that expressed in Article 
VI, third paragraph: “—but no reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States." This 
we may interpret as meaning that an 
officer of the government must be se- 
lected for his character and his ability 
rather than allegiance to any sect, his 
religion being a personal conviction 
and not to be considered a qualification 
for office. 


The Bill of Rights is the essence of 
that liberty which the Constitution of 


the United States provides. It has its 
equivalent in similar doctrines of the 
nations of the Commonwealth of Great 
Britain and several other sovereign 
powers. Article I of this traditional Bill 
of Rights provides: "Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the full 
exercise thereof." If, however, we per- 
mit religious or sectarian schools to 
become financed by federal or state 
funds or to have transportation to such 
schools maintained by one or several 
of the states of the Union, we are then 
jeopardizing the independence of the 
state. We are declaring that the state 
has a material obligation to a religious 
institution, regardless of what the sect 
may be. 


Only recently there was published in 
newspapers throughout the world a 
summary of a papal broadcast wherein 
it was stated that the unity of church 
and state, as one co-ordinated body, 
was essential. This is evidence that, in 
one quarter at least, the old and perni- 
cious theory of church domination of 
state still prevails. Let us remember 
that, if any sect governs the civil life, 
its theologians, who presume to speak 
for God, shall have it within their 
power to prevent the expression of the 
voice of conscience of every individual 
within their province. 


WE THANK YOU 


The officers of the Supreme and the Grand Lodge, and the various department heads 
of the Order at San Jose, are very appreciative of the hundreds of greetings which came 
from all parts of the world, bringing messages for the holidays. Much as we would like 
to respond by individual acknowledgments, the volume of mail prevents us. We take 
this method, therefore, to wish for each of you the enjoyment of harmonious living 


throughout the year. —AMORC STAFF. 


PORTLAND AND SEATTLE RALLIES 


Rallies will be held by both the Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington, Lodges 
on February 6, 7, and 8. Special programs are being planned. AMORC memhers are 
invited to attend at either place. A Supreme or Grand Lodge officer from San Jose will 
be present at each Rally. For further particulars, write to: Ollie F. Fuller, Master, Port- 
land Rose Lodge, AMORC, 5542 North Haight Ave., Portland 11, Oregon; or to: 
Marjorie B. Umbenhour, Master, Michael Maier Lodge, AMORC, 2409 East Valley St., 
Seattle, Washington. 
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Sovereign Grand Master Retires 


Frater Thor Kiimalehto, F.R.C., has retired from the office 
of Savereign Grand Master, after serving in that capacity for 
over ten years. In accordance with Article VI, Section 4, of the 
Constitution of the Supreme Grand Lodge, the Board of 
Directors of A.M.O.R.C. voted Frater Kiimalehto a retirement 
pension ad vitarn. 


Frater Thor Kiimalehto took an active part with a nucleus 
of other members under the direction of Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, 
late Imperator of A.M.O.R.C., in the foundation of the Rosi- 
crucian Order for its second cycle in America. On the memo- 
rable occasion of April 1, 1915, he signed, with twenty-two 
others, the first proclamation of the Supreme American Council 
of the Ancient Mystical Order of Rosae Crucis. He then had 
been duly appointed Secretary General, and so affixed his 
title to the historic document. Having been in the printing 
business for some time, he gave of his experience to the Order, 
in addition to functioning as Secretary. 


In February 1937, having been recommended to the Su- 
preme Grand Lodge by the late Imperator, he was appointed 
Sovereign Grand Master by the Board of Directors. 


Frater Kiimalehto now holds the honorable title of Past 
Sovereign Grand Master. He has promised to contribute 
periodically articles from his pen to the pages of the Rosicru- 
cian Digest and occasionally to address assemblies of members 
at Rosicrucian Park. We are certain that now, upon his re- 
tirement, there go to him, not alone the well wishes of the 
Staff, but alike those of every Rosicrucian and reader of this 
publication. 


RALPH M. LEWIS, 
Imperator 
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af SANCTUM MUSINGS kh 


MESSAGE TO THE F.U.D.O.S T. 
By Sar HrzronyMus 
Sar Hieronymus, Imperator of Europe, delivered the following address hy proxy 


before a F.U.D.O.S.I. conclave held in Paris this last September. The F.U.D.O.S.I. is 
a federation of the authentic, esoteric, initiatic orders of the world, of which the only 


American orders included are the A.M.O.R.C. and the Martinists.—Enitor. 


IGHT years ago, in a Mes- 

sage of which the pro. 
phetic tone bore witness 
to its inspiration, we 
foreshadowed the dread- 
ful hurricane of fire that 
was threatening the old 
forest of Europe. At that 
time (1939) nothing 
could check the disaster that was dark- 
ening the horizon. 

We are passing again through the 
same anguish, though more acute, be- 
cause, in fact, we have had the experi- 
ence of the terrifying outburst of war 
and of its appalling prolongation on the 
whole earth. Like an indestructible 
virus, war is going on and everywhere 
events are taking on a revolutionary 
cast; or, in other words, are threaten- 
ing the world with sudden and total 
destruction. Provisional peace does not 
destroy the cause of war and of rebel- 
lion. Principally the causes of war are 
the hatred and violence resulting 
from the ruthless selfishness of na- 
tions and of men. Selfishness itself is 
a consequence of materialism which 
tends to destroy all ideals, and which 
turns man into an animal of which 
nothing can control its appetites and 
restrain its passions. 


The threat that is imperiling the 
present world is far more serious than 
that of eight years ago. The lack of 
balance is also infinitely more serious. 
It is deep-seated and generalized, tear- 
ing up the material and social econ- 
omy, as well as the cultural, intel- 
lectual, and moral structure of all na- 
tions. The world is passing through a 
very severe illness. The whole of man- 
kind is essentially suffering from a 
state of moral unbalance. 


Selfishness is the negation of charity, 
of love, of brotherhood; political im- 
perialism is the negation of justice, of 
freedom; materialism is the negation of 
the human soul and of God. A ma- 
terialist world is a world without soul, 


without God. 


To ourselves, initiation has revealed 
the miraculdus action of spiritual 
values, and we are aware of the active 
and creative part that such values carry 
on in the aggregate worldly economy. 
Where revolution is developing, spirit- 
ual values are held in contempt; they 
are persecuted, annihilated. 


Through their active mysticism the 
initiates are reaching toward the tran- 
scendental Essence of God so that they 
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may command the unknown forces. 
They understand, and you understand, 
my Brothers, that the appalling threat 
that is rising against the world 1s noth- 
ing else but the fact that God is with- 
drawing fram the world. God is with- 
drawing from the world because men 
are relentless in destroying all that 
links the world to Him. Materialism 
denies Divine Power and believes only 
in the essentially material forces that 
are the sustenance of Black Powers. 
Materialism denies the goodness of God 
and consequently love, justice, free- 
dom, and the right of all men to hap- 
piness. It denies the Light of God, and 
1t denies the right of God to illuminate 
hearts and personalities. And pro- 
gressively, as it rejects God, life be- 
comes an aimless, illogical whirlwind, 
a blind and endless disorder. 


The Mission of Initiates 


Our mission is to save the world 
from the impending disaster, to save 
this ungodly humanity by uniting it 
to God’s transcendency. And there is 
no other means to unite mankind to 
God, except through prayer and mysti- 
cal elevation. Between the world and 
God, the Creator of all things, prayer 
re-establishes the bonds that material- 
ism destroys. Such bonds are not fic- 
tion; they are active radiations that rise 
from the earth, and associate its fate 
to the Will of this God of strength, 
mercy, and light. 


But these active radiations that must 
form the network which shall hold the 
earth in the way of Peace, of Love, and 
of Happiness, require the meditation of 
initiates. Whatever be their religion, 
whichever be the climate under which 
they may live, these Initiates of the 
Divine Mystery, through their eleva- 
tion, which implies absolute purity of 
heart and total disinterestedness, may 
reach the very Essence of Him who 
rules the destinies of worlds and of 
men. 


In connection with this, the mission 
that has been assigned to our sacred 
Orders is to save mankind, through 
prayer and mystical elevation, from the 
danger of destruction. 


Whatever be your degree of initia- 
tion, of mystical elevation, it is pos- 
sible for you to attain this spiritual 

erfection so that prayer becomes a 
riendly conversation with the Sover- 
eign Master of the world. Then, at- 
tunement is perfect, and all that you 
shall ask of the ineffable Master in the 
name of humanity, He will do; what- 
ever be your request, He will grant it 
unto you. And if you deem that the 
living Christ remains the true medi- 
ator between mankind and the Divine 
world, it is toward Him that the flight 
of your mystical elevation will rise. 
If you are attuned with Him, you 
initiates will obtain for mankind all 
that you will ask, and you will ask for 
one sole thing and that one is every- 
thing: PEACE. Peace between nations 
and between men; Peace in the hearts 
through the heavenly Light — social 
Peace through God’s power giving to 
all the realization of their fraternal 
duties. 


And if the sacred Orders spread this 
call over the whole earth, wherever 
there is an Initiate of God-—and 
through a fertile radiation, into every 
part wherever there is a man who 
deeply believes in God—the world will 
not only be saved, it will not only 
know that peace promised to men of 
good will, but will also know the thou- 
sand years—which means an infinite 
period of peace—that, according to the 
Johannine Revelation—a wonderful 
initiatique model—must crown the 
world in its maturity. 


The world will become what you 
want it to be, It will become what the 
ardor of your prayers will make it, and 
the power of your mystical elevation 
will shape it. It is incumbent on you, 
therefore, to link the world strongly 
to God. Through the towers of pray- 
ers you will raise it into the Cos- 
mic, so that the diabolical powers shall 
never be able to precipitate it into the 
abyss of Darkness, into eternal anni- 
hilation. 

Therefore, pray with me, all of you, 
my Brethren, from this day on, until 
the Mercy of God may give peace to 
the world. 


Vie VES 


The doors of wisdom are never shut.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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On the Nature of Beauty 
By Rarru M. Lewis, F.R.C. 
LESSON ONE 


ROM experience, it would 
appear to us that beauty 
has a very real exist- 
ence. Its praises have 
been sung by the bards 
in classical hterature for 
milleniums. Beauty has 
been the quest of mil- 
lions of people. It has 
been sought after by those of every 
level of society and of every race. For 
what do persons seek when they search 
for beauty? What do people have 
when they do find it? 

For all of its seeming reality—the 
fact that it is sought after and said to 
be possessed—beauty has no substance 
of its own. Beauty has never been iso- 
lated from any ohject which is said to 
be beautiful; it has never been ex- 
tracted and found in a condition or 
state apart from things. Admittedly, 
beauty assumes an infinite variety of 
forms. It may be found in rocks, trees, 
streams, birds, and yet, not one of these 
things is, in itself, representative of 
beauty. 

If beauty is a mysterious mantle or 
cloak that descends upon and envelops 
things, why, then, do not all persons 
perceive alike the object as beautiful? 
We know, of course, that there are in- 
visible forces and energies in nature, 
and that these give many things a 
quality by which they are distinguished 
from others. We say, for analogy, that 
an object possesses the property of mag- 
netism. Again, we say that other ob- 


jects possess the phenomena of elec- 
tricity. We say that animate bodies are 
imbued with vital life force. However, 
all such qualities can be discerned hy 
everyone alike. Everyone can perceive 
that a lodestone is possessed of that 
phenomenon which we call magnetism. 
Furthermore, all persons of normal 
hearing will agree when a sound has 
been changed from a low to a higher 
pitch. Men with normal eyesight will 
agree as to when an object has been 
increased or diminished in size. Why, 
then, we ask, do not normal persons 
agree on what is beauty? 


If beauty is not independent of 
things—that is, if it cannot be sepa- 
rated from objects which are said to be 
beautiful, and if it is not a quality 
which enters into or influences objects 
—we have then the right to ask, “Has 
beauty any objectivity in itself?" It 
has also been said that beauty is a di- 
vine gift —something that has descended 
from the gods to men. After all, men 
like to think that all that seems to be 
beautiful, and which finds their interest 
in the world, has been bestowed upon 
them as a gift from on high. They 
think, or like to helieve, that the sun 
was given to them for the warmth or 
light that it affords, that the earth has 
been given them as a dwelling place, 
and the trees for shade. If we want to 
consider these as divine gifts, at least 
we can say that all men share them to 
some extent; all men realize them. But, 
if beauty is likewise a divine gift, it 
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most certainly is not so objective, for 
it is neither perceived nor appreciated 
alike by men. Beauty, then, must be 
subjective—something which motivates 
every man differently. We know that 
one man may [ind repugnant that 
which may enrapture another. 


Men speak of creating a beautiful 
world, a world that will enthrall them. 
Often, they prate about bringing beauty 
into their lives and creating a beautiful 
environment. How can beauty as a 
subjective notion, be transferred to a 
material object, or substance? Further, 
if it can so be transferred from the 
mind of men to matter, how can it be 
made perceivable to others? Let us as- 
sume that we have here an object; it 
is not beautiful in the opinion of many. 
Then, an artist, a sculptor, or an archi- 
tect in some manner transforms that 
object so that the majority of men refer 
to it as beautiful. Most certainly, the 
artist, or the sculptor, did not transfer 
from himself some substance to the 
object, as a fluid of some kind, or a 
solid, by which it might have become 
converted into a beautiful thing. A 
substance, a solid, or a liquid, as we 
have said, in and by itself, is not 
beauty. Apparently then, the artist 
must cause things in their arrangement 
—in some manner or other—to affect 
men, to produce that which is called 
beautiful. 


From the foregoing it obviously is 
important to know the intentional or 
the accidental relationship between the 
world of things and ourselves, from 
which relationship there comes about 
that which is beautiful. If we know 
the relationship between matter and 
ourselves from which results the beau- 
tiful, beauty will then no longer be a 
chance experience; neither will it be a 
mysterious event in aur lives—to dis- 
appear because we have no means of 
causing it to recur. There are some 
who like to make the appreciation of 
beauty an aesthetic sense. By referring 
to an aesthetic sense they imply that 
it is a kind of sixth sense, a special 
faculty immured within man through 
which and by which he has exclusive 
realization of the beautiful. This con- 
ception is very old. Its theory at least 
warrants a brief review of the princi- 
pal ancient philosophic ideas of beauty. 


Egyptian Conception of Reauty 


To the present time, there has not 
descended to us any writing on papy- 
rus, or inscription in stone, from an- 
cient Egypt, which would constitute a 
discourse on the nature of beauty. In 
fact, we are not certain that the an- 
cient Egyptians ever did resort to such 
abstractions as the defining of the na- 
ture of beauty. On the other hand, in 
their hieroglyphs we find the word 
nefer frequently used as an adjective. 
Literally translated, it means "good," 
"fine," and “beautiful.” It is used in 
each of these three ways. Sometimes 
we find it used as: "fine material"; in 
this sense it meant "excellent work- 
manship or craftsmanship." Again, it 
is used as “good” in the sense of the 
excellence of something, such as “good 
oxen,” or “good bread." Nefer is also 
used to mean “virtue”; in other words, 
as “good God," or “a good man." Those 
familiar with the history of Amen- 
hotep IV, Pharaoh of Egypt, are aware 
of the fact that his wife was often con- 
sidered the most beautiful woman of 
Egypt, so far as our knowledge of the 
times is concerned. She was known as 
Nefertiti. Literally translated, Nefer- 
titi means “Beauty’s arrival." We pre- 
sume that the word referred to his 
wife's beauty as a sensuous quality, a 
physical beauty, or pleasurable appear- 
ance. This idea may be derived from 
an examination of the beautiful bust of 
Nefertiti, excavated by the Germans 
and still remaining in the Berlin 
Museum. 


The nearest approach which we have 
to the Egyptian conception of beauty, 
and its meaning, may be found in the 
actions and attitude of Amenhotep IV 
toward the art of his time. After de- 
serting the traditional capital city of 
Fgypt, Thebes, he built a new and mag- 
nificent city which he named “Horizon 
of Aton—to the glory of the sole God!" 
In accordance with his complete refor- 
mation of the temples, he renounced 
the traditional art of Egypt. It would 
appear that he issued an edict to the 
artists whom he sponsored in the new 
city. He must have declared that they 
perceive the world through their own 
eyes, and that they must consider art 
from the point of view of what most 
men find to be beautiful in the world 
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outside themselves. He must have fur- 
ther instructed them mot to resort to 
wholly abstract values, and that they 
must portray forms as objectively and 
as near to their natural appearance as 
possible. The artists were apparently 
admonished not to create imaginary 
forms of beauty, but to depict directly 
what the senses perceive. From this 
we may assume that the Egvptian con- 
ception of beauty was that it was some 
kind of quality which arises from 
things and that it was inherent in 
them. Man, therefore, must try and 
copy things as they are, and in that 
way perceive the beauty which is of 
their essence. 

Plato, in his dialogue on the Laws, 
tells us that the excellence of music is 
to be measured by its pleasure. How- 
ever, he said that this pleasure must 
not be that of chance persons. We pre- 
sume that he meant that the criterion 
of excellence in music should be the 
pleasure it affords, and not just the 
mere number of listeners—not mere 
loudness, but, rather, the excellence of 
music should determine its quality. 
Consequently, those with a knowledge 
of good music, not those who merely 
chance upon it occasionally, would be 
the best judges of its excellence and the 
pleasure it affords. Beauty, then, in 
music, would be subjective as well as 
objective. It is not alone a question of 
hearing, but one of understanding and 
the appreciation of what one is ex- 
periencing. The chance person could 
experience it, but one who knows 
would understand, as well. 


Absolute Beauty 


Plato also stated that there is a won- 
drous beauty that transcends the beauty 
of nature. He said that this transcend- 
ent beauty is everlasting. It is not one 
that decays or waxes and wanes. Fur- 
ther, it is not a beauty that is fair from 
one point of view, and foul from an- 
other, as is so often the nature of mate- 
rial beauty. It is a beauty that has no 
relationship in time and in place. It 
is not just a beauty of today, or of yes- 
terday, or a beauty of tomorrow, nor is 
it a beauty of just one land or one 
people. It is not a beauty of face, of 
hands, or of speech. It is not a beauty 
of heaven, as a religious or moral pre- 
cept, nor is it a beauty of earth. 


Rather, this transcendent, wondrous 
beauty is absolute. It is the idea of 
beauty itself, free of all encumbrances, 
free of the Limitations of form, free of 
change and decay. 

This absolute beauty is of the soul. 
We reach this absolute beauty by 
climbing upward to it. It does not 
descend to us. In the Symposium, an- 
other dialogue, Plato tells us, that in 
order to approach this beauty, we must 
begin from the beautiful things of 
earth—by being attracted to those 
things which mortals consider beauti- 
ful. Through these we mount upward. 
As Plato states, we go “from fair forms, 
from things pleasing to the eye, to fair 
practices,” to that which we consider 
right, and thence to fair notions, to 
ideas of just and fair play. Finally, 
we mount to the very essence of 
beauty, the absolute beauty, the very 
universal idea of beauty had by all 
men alike. To Plato, then, beauty was 
one of the universal ideas implanted 
in the soul of man, unlimited by sub- 
stance or form. It is part of the divine 
consciousness in man. Beautiful things 
of earth, according to Plato, are but 
fleeting shadows of this transcendent, 
absolute beauty. Beautiful objects par- 
ticipate in the absolute beauty; they 
are related to it. More simply put, they 
are symbols of the greater divine pleas- 
ure, reminders of what may be ours 
if we will mount upward. 

To Aristotle, beauty was also pleas- 
nre. Beauty was pleasurable insofar as 
its effects on men are concerned. Aris- 
totle held that beauty arises from a 
quality which exists in the world; that 
is, it is in the realities of things. He 
does not specifically define just what 
that quality is. However, he implies 
that this quality in the things of the 
world is the order and unity which 
they have. When the intelligence of 
man perceives this order and experi- 
ences it as pleasurable, he designates 
those things as “beautiful.” 

Epictetus, the Stoic philosopher, gives 
a very interesting account concerning 
the nature of beauty in which he, like 
Plato, states that beauty constitutes the 
excellence of the nature of a thing. 
Epictetus relates an incident concern- 
ing a young rhetorician, a student of 
discourse, who came to call on him. 
This young student was dressed in the 
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most fashionable clothes. They consti- 
tuted the mode of the day. His coif- 
fure was ornate. Objectively he was 
attractive and had a physical beauty. 
Epictetus, noticing this, and apparently 
aware that the young rhetorician was 
quite conscious of his attractive appear- 
ance, asked him: “Do some think that 
horses and dogs are beautiful?” The 
young rhetorician answered: “Yes.” 
Then the great philosopher asked: “Are 
some men, likewise, beautiful, and 
others deformed and ugly?” The rheto- 
rician answered in ihe affirmative. 
Epictetus continued: “Do we call each 
animal beautiful for the same account, 
or is it beautiful because of some par- 
ticular of its own?" He answered his 
own question by saying in effect that 
each horse, each dog is beautiful be- 
cause of the form of its own nature. 
Then Epictetus further stated: “What 
makes a horse beautiful will, as well, 
make a dog deformed!” Then he asked: 
“What is it that makes a horse beauti- 
ful? What is it that makes a man 
beautiful?” He went on to answer his 
own questions: “It is the excellence of 
their own nature.” Then he admon- 
ished the young rhetorician: “To be 
beautiful, truly beautiful, strive for the 
excellence of your nature. Make for 
ourself a character. Be honest, reso- 
ute, temperate. These things are your 
duty; no matter how well you are 
dressed, you are ugly without this ex- 
cellence of character.” 

Abd al-Karim al-Jih, Mohammedan 
mystic of the fourteenth century, 
stated: “All created things are mirrors 
in which absolute beauty is reflected.” 
We presume that he meant that God’s 
creative power is in the essence of all 
things. The forms or shapes of things, 
or their images as we see them as mor- 
tals, are no more than the attributes of 
this essence. The pleasing shape is a 
reflection of the essence. Material 
beauty which we see in the world is 
merely our discernment of the divine 
essence of the thing. 

Plotinus, often referred to as the 
Father of Mysticism, since mysticism 
has borrowed so much from his con- 
tributions, wrote on the nature of 
beauty in his renowned work, the En- 
neads. He said that “every musician 
who has beheld the intelligent concord 
of the universe, has subsequently been 


stirred by the concord of sound. Every 
master of geometry and arithmetic 
shall take dehght when viewing through 
the eyes sympathetic forms and just 
purposes." We interpret this to mean 
that anyone who has once become con- 
scious of the divine harmony, then be- 
comes particularly sensitive to the 
beauty of nature, and has what is ordi- 
narily known as an aesthetic sense. 
Plotinus further said that when we see 
beauty mirrored in a human face, we 
are called then to appreciate divine 
beauty. He also said, referring to the 
beautiful things of everyday, that if 
these were the image, what must be the 
original! In other words, what must 
the divine beauty be like which is be- 
hind the images which mortals call 
beautiful? 

What then can we say was the con- 
sensus of these ancient philosophers 
with regard to the nature of beauty, at 
least insofar as we have considered 
their thoughts? First, there is an abso- 
lute beauty that transcends the beauti- 
ful things of the physical world. This 
absolute beauty is a divine harmony. 
Second, no one thing, no one object or 
image is representative of the beaut- 
ful, as a substance or a quality from 
which beauty may be had, or which 
will alter or affect other things so that 
they, too, shall be beautiful. Third, 
beauty is in all things of nature, but 
man must discover beauty in them. He 
must seek it out. The ancients could 
not agree as to how beauty manifested 
to man in the things of nature. They 
did agree, however, that man realizes 
beauty in pleasurable experiences— 
that what was pleasing to man consti- 
tuted the forms which beauty assumes. 

We must ask, why are some things 
beautiful to mortals and other things 
not, if, as many of the ancients be- 
lieved, beauty is the essence of all 
things? This, then, shall be our next 
consideration, and we will leave ab- 
stract philosophy to enter again into 
the psychological consideration of 
beauty. 


The Psychologists Version 


William James, eminent psycholo- 
gist, whose works are considered clas- 
sics, said with respect to beauty: “In the 
world of beauty the elements are mat- 

(Continued on Page 460) 
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Mysticism in Business 
By J. Seward McCain 


5 MYSTICISM an abstract 
concept that concerns us 
only in the realm of 
theory? Or is it a prac- 
tical and powerful in- 
fluence upon our daily 
affairs in business, in 
professional activities, 
and in political life? 
One who has not attained eminence 
in any of these fields of endeavor must 
hesitate to answer in a tone of finality. 
There are those who scoff at the idea of 
anything but intellect as a guide for 
practical activities. Is such “hard- 
headed thinking" right? A businessman 
who holds that mysticism is the most 
potent element in the achievement of 
business success should be able to point 
to a fortune won as evidence of its ef- 
fectiveness. Without that tangible 
proof, such a viewpoint must be stated 
with due deference and allowed to 
stand entirely upon its own merits. 
Earnest reflection confirms my own 
absolute conviction that my successes 
in business, small as they may have 
been, were the result of an inner aware- 
ness that had no direct relation to the 
process of objective reasoning. It is 
not too much to say of my own experi- 
ence that in business the things that 
were well done, the bold and construc- 
tive acts, the profitable ventures, were 
inspired. I am convinced further that 
my success would have been far more 
substantial had I learned to hear and 
trust the inner voice more often. 
These things I have proved to myself 
in the journey of life. I recite them in 


order to bear witness to the truth, and 
not primarily to convince others. Since 
from a material viewpoint the element 
of success is not an outstanding feature 
of my experience, in a legalistic sense 
I may not be a competent witness. Yet, 
I make bold to go a step farther and 
say that I am also firmly convinced 
that the real successes of every legiti- 
mate businessman must be attributed 
to something within and above him- 
self. Something speaks silently, and 
even wordlessly, to the responsive 
heart, and the mind is enlightened. In 
the millionth part of a second, a flash 
of inspiration directs an act that the 
mind accepts even against the tedious 
pleadings of logic. To me, this explains 
innumerable instances of almost pro- 
phetic vision and high courage that dig- 
nify the annals of business. 

Is there any reason why this should 
not be true? Is it trivial or pointless 
to believe that Cosmic influences should 
guide us toward business or vocational 
success? Certainly the principle of suc- 
cess in itself does not conflict with uni- 
versal welfare. Success is one aspect 
of growth, or increase, and thus con- 
forms to a fundamental law of crea- 
tion. Business is human service and 
an instrument of civilized progress. 
The successful business furnishes com- 
modities that sustain the spirit, mind, 
or body of man. It provides employ- 
ment for hundreds or tonsa i of 
workers and pays them for more than 
their mere subsistence. Successful busi- 
ness is a creator of wealth, as distin- 
guished from a sharer of wealth or an 
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expropriator of wealth. In the success- 
ful legitimate business enterprise, there 
must always be an element of nobility. 


Nobility Versus Commercialism 


There are three figures in the history 
of America whose lives in particular 
seem to reflect the influence of mysti- 
cism upon business or professional suc- 
cess. They are by no means the only 
three, for a host of other personalities 
will readily suggest themselves. Yet 
Franklin, Lincoln, and Edison together 
occupy a special niche because of their 
similarities in experience and accom- 
plishment. Each of the three reached 
the peak of true greatness, each rose 
from the most humble beginning by 
means of individual initiative, each 
subordinated self to the pursuit of 
truth, each found success in service. 


The lives of these three great men 
have furnished the material for a mul- 
titude of books. So much has been 
written, in fact, that we are prone to 
forget that each of them started out in 
life as a businessman of the most hum- 
ble kind, that each was compelled to 
devote a great of his early days 
to the job of making a living—even as 
you and I. There is nothing incon- 
sistent in that with their later develop- 
ment. Edison gained substantial wealth 
and public recognition during his life- 
time. Lincoln won world-wide acclaim 
asa statesman. Franklin achieved fame 
and fortune as businessman, pioneer 
scientist, and public servant. Even their 
contemporaries, and certainly we of a 
later generation, could not fail to per- 
ceive that Divine guidance had in- 
fluenced their lives and work. 


Every human being is a potential 
Franklin, Lincoln, or Edison. There is 
no known limit to the heights which 
you or I can reach if we dedicate our 
lives to unselfish service. "Whatever 
our present situations, the lofty ele- 
ments of mysticism are available to in- 
spire us as they were to lead and direct 
the greatest humanitarians of the past. 
The difference in our achievements is 
to be measured by the difference in 
our sensitiveness in understanding, and 
im the strength of our desire to follow 
the path of spiritual insight. Our fail- 
ures are the result of our tendencies to 


pratify the physical senses, deify the 
objective mind, and thereby condition 
ourselves against mystical illumination. 


The Count of Suecess 


The record of history and the inti- 
mate experience of numberless men 
and women bear out the assertion that 
mysticism is, and properly should be, 
the main influence in business success. 
But there is a condition that must be 
observed. He who hopes to succeed in 
business through the guidance of mys- 
ticism must actually subordinate self. 
He must be willing to go hungry, in 
both the figurative and the literal 
sense, in order that his customers and 
his workers may be fed. He must ven- 
ture so that they may be more safe. 
He must accept fatigue that they may 
rest. "He that would be greatest among 
you, let him be the servant of all." 


"There is nothing impractical about 
mysticism. There is nothing about it 
that is incompatible with business. It is 
influencing the success of businessmen 
every day, and it would be a greater 
influence were there more men with 
enough spiritual development to appre- 
ciate its rich rewards. There is a type 
of businessman who counts success en- 
tirely in terms of selfish gain. Some of 
these do attain a degree of financial 
success and mistake it, perhaps, for 
something of real value. Such a person 
might ask “why seek success through 
spiritual insight if others are to derive 
the material benefit?” In other words, 
"what is there in it for me?" 


To a mind that can ask those ques- 
tions no answer could convey any 
meaning. Its development of under- 
standing is still for the future to bring 
about. There are others, indeed a vast 
majority, who appreciate “as through 
a glass darkly" the true implications of 
success in business as inseparable from 
success in life. They are not asking 
what is in it for them, but what was 
in it for the Philadelphia printer, the 
New Jersey electrician, the Illinois 
storekeeper-lawyer who spent their 
lives in justifying their innate convic- 
tions. And as such inquirers sense the 
values realized in those three lives, 
they come a bit closer to understanding 
what was in it for an obscure carpenter 
from a village in Asia Mimor. 
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The Rejected Gift 


By RayMuNnp Anpnnza, F.R.C. 
Grand Master of AMORC of Great Britain 


HEN he was thirty years 
of age, Zarathustra left 
his home and went into 
the mountain, where for 
ten years he lived in soh- 
tude and did not weary 
of it. Then a change 
came over his heart, and 

Fe one morning at dawn he 
went before the sun and addressed it: 
“Thou great star! What wouldst be 
thy happiness if thou hadst not those 
for whom thou shinest! Then fol. 
lowed those pregnant words which one 
of the Old Testament prophets might 
have spoken: “Lo! I am weary of my 
wisdom, like the bee that hath gathered 
too much honey; I need hands out- 
stretched to take it.” 

Why is it that men, a chosen few, 
write words like these? I imagine that 
a well-informed literary critic might 
answer: As the musician, or the artist, 
so here the poet chants a mournful 
number under the influence of the 
poetic mood, but with a veiled glance 
at his own exaltation and value. It is 
a typical academic answer, but no man 
who says this will be in danger of writ- 
ing like that. We might expect him 
to give a similar answer to the Old 
Testament prophet, when the fire of 
the Spirit wrung this strophe from him: 
“Therefore I am full of the fury of the 
Lord; I am weary with holding in: I 
will pour it out upon the children 
abroad, and upon the assembly of 
young men together.” There is little 
difference between the two utterances, 
although one came from a blasphemer 
of religion, as judged by the canon of 


orthodoxy, and the other, from one of 
the most inspired writers of the Bible. 

There is yet a third utterance, ex- 
pressing the same pent-up emotion of 
the poet’s heart, that of the psalmist 
where he says: “I was dumb with 
silence, I held my peace, even from 
good; and my sorrow was stirred. 
My heart was hot within me, while 
I was musing the fire burned: then 
spake I with my tongue.” There is 
a superlative beauty and pathos in 
the compulsatory poetic ejaculations 
of the heart; and no matter what 
their source, they are indexes to the 
mystical truth I unfold here. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth; and 
the spirit of inspiration will choose 
its own vehicle to enlighten and 
guide all who may read. 

I place the words of the prophet and 
the psalmist alongside those of Zara- 
thustra because all three admit of the 
same mystical interpretation. Zara- 
thustra had remained for ten years in 
his mountain retreat in solitary study 
and contemplation—then “he went be- 
fore the sun and addressed it.” The 
period of solitary retirement had done 
its work. It had not failed him; it had 
accumulated that fullness of wisdom 
which no longer permitted him to rest 
in peace and enjoy it alone. It sought 
to break the bounds of personal pos- 
session and utter itself to the world. 
He no longer had any pleasure in 
ruminating what he had found of wis- 
dom during his lengthy meditation. 
Like the prophet, he was “weary of 
holding in": like the psalmist, "while 
he was musing the fire burned." The 
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words of all three are almost identical 
in declaring what they felt urged to do. 
Yet, noble and discursive as are the 
utterances of prophet and psalmist, I 
feel that the words of Zarathustra have 
a luminous simplicity which excels 
both: “I need hands outstretched to 
take it.” The former two tell us what 
they could do; the latter realizes a dire 
personal need and sends forth a heart- 
felt petition to the great light of the 
world for it. Read into the meaning 
behind the words: “I have found in 
the silence great wisdom; it has become 
an intolerable burden to me; I peti- 
tion the rising sun that some may ac- 
cept and share it with me.” 

“There is here, below,” said Hugo, 
“a pontiff, and it is genius.” That is 
why men, a chosen few, write words 
like these. Genius is not of the body, 
nor primarily of the mind, but of the 
soul. The soul in these men is in the 
ascendant and has access to the sphere 
of mystical impression. They have the 
right of way to the presence of God, 
and they utter the accents of the divine 
world because they must. They can- 
not live to themselves. No matter how 
long the season of preparation may be 
—and it is sometimes very long—the 
time comes when the mounting fire of 
the heart meets the descending fire of 
God, the veil of the temple is rent in 
twain, a crisis of emotion awakens the 
heart; the voice of the silence breaks 
the spell of solitary musing and aspira- 
tion, and the humble suppliant conse- 
crates his soul upon the altar of serv- 
ice. This happens in perfection to the 
chosen few—to the mystic, the poet, 
and the prophet; and if we had not 
the records of their musings, novitiates 
and utterances, we should be poor in- 
deed. But we have these enshrined in 
the literature of culture of many cen- 
turies. They have been the guide of 
aspirants in every generation and will 
ever be so. The tragedy of recent 
years, and of today, was and is, that 
there have been and are so few who 
have answered that petition of Zara- 
thustra: "I need hands outstretched to 
take it." The voices of the world have 
been so loud and insistent, the desires 
of personality so dominant and clam- 
orous, that the innate inspiration of the 
soul has been smothered, or prostituted 
to material and purely mental ideals. 


All the while, the mystics have been 
with us; their researches and experi 
ence have been proclaimed and pub. 
lished; and the works and findings o! 
their predecessors have been cited and 
adduced as testimony in support of 
their own experience—apparently tc 
little purpose. Yet the hope of the im- 
mediate future, from the real evolu- 
tionary point of view, lies mainly with 
those of mystical vision, with free, in- 
dependent, forward-looking individuals, 
unbound by creed or dogma, unmindful 
of churchly religion, but possessed of a 
burning faith in the sou! and possibili- 
ties of man. 


The Hope of Zarathustra 


Zarathustra had sought and attained 
this freedom of soul in solitude; then 
he came down and looked for those who 
would accept it and would help to 
free men from their servitude. The 
mystics have done this consistently; 
but the self-sufficient lordly ones of 
the world and their followers have 
turned from them and from that which 
they most needed. The wars of our 
time are evidence of it. Instead of re- 
tiring to the mountain solitude of the 
inner life, rulers, statesmen, and peo- 

le, of narrow and materialistic aims, 

ave pushed this inglorious world at 
last to the edge of the precipice of dis- 
aster; and what they might have 
learned in the silence and with humil- 
ity from mystic, prophet, and poet of 
vision, an iron and knowing fate de- 
crees that the fall and ruin of the idols 
of men from continent to continent 
alone shall teach them. 

Some who claim insight into na- 
tional and international Karma have 
laid the present century martyrdom of 
manm at the door of the impotence of the 
mystica! and religious forces of the na- 
tions, their lukewarmness, indifference 
or apathy, in not exerting themselves 
to outweigh in influence the impend- 
ing evil which threatened mankind. I 
should agree that the religions of the 
world have failed in this respect—and 
those of the East have failed no less 
conspicuously than those of the West 
—and I have more than once expressed 
an opinion on this leadership. I should 
not agree that the mystics, prophets, 
and spiritua! aspirants of the world are 
likewise culpable, when the church and 
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the people generally have ignored the 
proffered teaching, inspiration, and 
guidance of the Zarathustras of the 
nations. 

Let us be just. The Zarathustras 
have been merely tolerated by the 
state, never subsidized by it. They have 
been charitably tolerated as a peculiar 
and harmless people, instead of an in- 
fluence of considerable potency and a 
pronounced asset to any nation. Nor 
is the church alone guilty of intoler- 
ance and indifference to the message of 
mystic and prophet. An almost in- 
credible attitude is maintained by men 
of science towards both. We have been 
privileged to hear the broadcast opin- 
ions of advanced scientists in Britain 
in response to questions of mystical 
and psychic import, and the limitations 
of these men in dealing with such ques- 
tions give as little hope to the Zara- 
thustras of this generation as the 
church did in former ones. They pub- 
licly discredit the findings of supersen- 
sible research and mystic experience, 
and their academic reputation in the 
various fields of scientific knowledge 
and discovery exercises a deleterious 
influence upon the minds of sincere 
inquirers who look to them for authori- 
tative guidance. 


Frontiers to Thought 


Therefore, we in the Order are op- 
posed by two representative bodies of 
belief and opinion, orthodox religion 
and science, who may be expected to 
regard us with some suspicion, discredit 
us with criticism, and attempt to treat 
us with indifference. In a word, we 
are beyond the pale of the charmed 
circle of orthodox religion and material- 
istic science; the latter even having the 
unique temerity to declare authorita- 
tively that the case for telepathy has 
not been proved. Is it very surprising 
that civilization nearly passed out with 
the world war? Is he a pessimist who 
sees no indication of a wave of mysti- 
cism in the postwar world, when ninety 
per cent of the people permit this same 
science and religion to set the frontiers 
to their thought and discourage all pos- 
sibility of higher and esoteric enlight- 
enment and insight? For ourselves, we 
ignore their frontiers and stand in no 
need of the encouragement of science 
or religion, as these representative 


bodies declare and proclaim them. We 
have long since taken the measure of 
both. What value they have we recog- 
nize, but we deprecate their influence 
so far as mystical and esoteric advance- 
ment is concerned. 


A student of mysticism is occasion- 
ally perplexed because, under the in- 
centive of a liberating teaching such as 
he has received in the Order, the pain- 
ful limitations of his particular reli- 
gious attachment are brought into full 
view. A young Canadian, on service in 
Europe during the war, came to see 
me on this subject. He came of a 
Catholic family and had spoken, un- 
advisedly, to his padre about his al- 
legiance to the Order, and asked his 
opinion. He was persuaded to re- 
nounce this allegiance, because the 
church, the padre insisted, could give 
him all that the Order could, and all 
that he needed. We may dismiss the 
plain falsehood of the statement. I 
asked him whether he really wanted 
the teachings of the Order and if they 
helped him? He declared that he did 
want them and could not renounce. 
them. I therefore advised him to fol- 
low his own light and let the padre fol- 
low his, for the padre had no right or 
authority to decide for him. 


This particular case is typical of the 
attitude of religion and science today, 
which discourages the seeking and in- 
quiring mind from cultivating a free 
and expressive creative life. I do not 
say that they institute an open cam- 
paign of proselytism and range abroad 
for simple-minded converts. Grounded 
in tradition, as is the church, dedicated 
to the intellect and the five senses, as 
is science, they profess to have the keys 
of heaven and of this world, and noth- 
ing can prevail against them. But time 
is moving on: the undercurrents of evo- 
lution are gathering momentum; and 
even if we see no pronounced sign of 
a forward movement in the direction 
of higher advancement and demonstra- 
tion, there is reason for thinking that 
the impassable frontiers set by reli- 
gion and science are perceptibly fading 
in the mist behind us, so much so to 
some of us that we have long since dis- 
counted their existence. But these fron- 
tiers still loom up importantly for 
many, yet not convincingly as for- 
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merly. They are being unceremoni- 
ously criticized by inquiring people; 
and among us are the potential mystics, 
prophets and poets of tomorrow. The 
anxious voice of the church calls to 
them to rescue them from the old 
damnation: the cold, unspiritual eye 
of science confronts them to delay their 
redemption. Neither gives comfort nor 
promise of fulfillment to these aspiring 
personalities. Within those fast frontiers 
there is no peace for them. But for the 
existence of schools and fraternities of 
mysticism and higher culture, they 
would be like lost souls roaming the 
highways of a distracted and disillu- 
sioned world, where art, beauty, and 
the true poetry of the mystery of life, 
and the noblest in man, have been 
crucified afresh upon a cross of wretch- 
edness, penury, and starvation. 


For Half a Century 


But the same petition goes forth: “I 
need outstretched hands to take it.” All 


through the nightmares of wars of 
blood, wars of peace, and of the dark 
night of the soul, throughout the mad- 
ness and degradation of it all, we have 
responded to that petition. We ac- 
cepted the gift in faith and lighted our 
torch at the source of mystical truth 
before this century was born; and for 
half a century we have passed on that 
light to others—the handful who would 
take it. We came down from the 
mountain solitude, renouncing many 
excellent things we would have done 
for ourselves, and stood before the sun 
and gave what truth we knew. And it 
is for those who find no comfort, no 
guidance, no promise of fulfillment, no 
enlightenment or panacea for the soul, 
or no way of spiritual discipline, in 
the religion and science of today, to 
accept this gift which points the way 
to freedom of thought and creative liv- 
ing, and to that true psychological in- 
sight into man’s soul which will enable 
them “to lift a little of the heavy Karma 
of the world.” 


ON THE NATURE OF BEAUTY 
(Continued from Page 454) 


ters of experience.” In other words, 
the things which we perceive as beau- 
tiful, the objects themselves, are ex- 
ternal, are apart from us—as a rose, a 
sunset, or the sea. The world of beauty, 
aesthetic beauty, however, is one of 
idealism—a utopia. Consequently, there 
is a continuous conflict between these 
two worlds. There is ever the attempt 
to relate the two—the world of mat- 
ter, of forms, and the aesthetic world, 
the world of ideals. Material forms, 
objects and their dimensions, their posi- 
tion in time and in space—these things, 
James points out, are not, in them- 
selves, beautiful. Through the mention 
of length, width, and breadth, one has 
no sense of the beautiful. If one men- 
tioned the hour of the day, he, like- 
wise, is one who has no sense of the 
beautiful. The mind, then, insists on 
imposing its relations, its ideals, upon 
the things of the material world so 
that they will constitute beauty to man. 
Aesthetic values, according to James, 
are brain-born. ln other words, we 
give things their orderly arrangement, 
the ideal of which was engendered in 


our mind. Then, when these material 
objects, or images, participate in that 
ideal, we designate them beautiful. We 
then have established relationships 
within our own minds which do not 
actually exist in matter. 

Is it true then that man makes the 
world beautiful? Is the beauty of the 
world something which is strictly a 
human conception? The Christian finds 
beauty existing in a Christian society 
where persons conform to certain 
Christian ideals and dogmas and which 
a Christian conceives uia being beau- 
tiful. Conversely, however, the anarch- 
ist and the atheist consider unbounded 
independence and the idea of a purely 
mechanistic universe as beautiful. Suc 
conditions confarm to those standards 
of beauty which such persons have con- 
ceived. Man then, it would appear, 
finds beauty wherever those things €x- 
ist which reflect his ideas of perfection. 

On the other hand, it has often been 
said that aesthetic principles are the 
result of the formation of habits. Cer- 
tain impulses which we perceive 0b- 
jectively call forth ideas by associa- 
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tion, or repel others. When a conjunc- 
tion of experiences keeps repeating, a 
cohesion of terms results. In other 
words, certain terms, by uniting time 
and time again, through habit make 
that relationship pleasing or disagree- 
able to us. Thus, if we eat potatoes 
with salt often enough, that conjunc- 
tion of experiences acquires a certain 
excellence to us; such a habit becomes 
an enjoyable one. However, actually 
from a psychological point of view, 
habits are a minor factor in our appre- 
ciation of beauty. 

The way man is physiologically and 
mentally constituted is the more impor- 
tant factor in causing his aesthetic 
tastes. For example, some minds are 
preternaturally sensitive to logical con- 
sistency, or to inconsistencies. They 
unconsciously rank all things under 
one kind or the other. Because of their 
particular sensitivity of mind, each ex- 
perience immediately appears to them 
logical or illogical. Subjectively, their 
minds establish certain categories, and 
usually if things do not fall into place 
logically, they become out of tune. 
Those things out of tune with the mind 
are ugly to it; mind cannot escape real- 
izing them as ugly, for it has set up 
within itself certain standards of 
beauty. 

Physiologically, we are of the same 
essence, therefore, it would stand to 
reason that our basic interests and de- 
sires should likewise be the same. We 
enjoy moonlight nights; we like sway- 
ing palms, snow-capped mountains, and 
blue skies, but we dislike violent, shak- 
ing terrestrial disturbances — earth- 
quakes and belching volcanoes-—which 
terrify us. The more basic the experi- 
ences of people, the more we can be 


V 


certain that they will be either ac- 
cepted or repelled by most people, be- 
cause they are related to the very in- 
stincts of human nature. It must be 
understood that, psychologically, life is 
not just a matter of perceiving, that is, 
of having a number of experiences 
which lead us to realize the world out- 
side ourselves. Life is also a matter of 
passing judgment, of evaluating our 
experiences according to their reaction 
upon us. 


For example, a man may be consider- 
ing a painting which hangs in a public 
salon. He pauses before it for just a 
moment; then, turns his eyes away and 
walks on. He has showm no overt ac- 
tion; he has displayed no particular 
emotion; he has made no particular 
comment. He has looked upon the 
painting, but how did he value 1t? What 
is his reaction to what he has per- 
ceived? Did he find balanced masses? 
Did he consider the draftsmanship 
good? Did he purchase it? We ask 
again: What was its value to him? Did 
he consider the painting good or bad? 
And why? 


Feychinlagéits are of the opinion that 
beauty can be made an objective study, 
that it can be made as much a special 
scientific inquiry into man's reactions 
as many other subjects. They believe 
that it can be taken out of the realm of 
speculation and abstraction. Psycholo- 
gists are also of the opinion that man 
is the measure of all things aesthetic. 
They think that beauty depends more 
upon man's feelings, his reaction to the 
things he considers beautiful, than 
upon any intellectual survey or com- 
prehension of what is beautiful. 


(To be continued) 
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BRAIN ACTIVITY 


The brain has a spontaneous electrical beat, as automatic as that of the 
heart, which is modified by, but is not dependent on, outside stimulation. This 
major discovery has changed our thinking about the brain; from the picture of 
a passive telephone system to one of a system in continuous activity and able 
to start its own messages as well as to receive others. 

By Dr. Ralph W. Gerard, University of Chicago 
—From Electronic Medical Digest, May-June, 1946 
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—— 


The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minda of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves fram which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at the time will receive the benefits of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called "Liber 777" describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Friar S. P. C, 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 


stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important.) 


THE TIDE OF TIME 


o ANYONE who has 
watched the ebb and flow 
of the tide there comes 
the understanding of an 
inevitable rhythm in 
nature, as is illustrated 
every few hours by this 
natural phenomenon. 
The seasons of the year 
and the movements of the various ce- 
lestial hodies are other illustrations of 
the same rhythm but on a less notice- 
able scale. The tides are close to men, 
particularly those who live near the 
sea. They move with a regularity that 


The can be determined far in advance, and 

fBchucian that affects the daily lives of those who 
t live near its manifestations. 

Digest It is no wonder that various students 

January and thinkers who have observed these 

1948 repeated rhythmical movements of 


physical things came to accept a theory 
of eternal recurrence, a belief that all 
manifestations in the universe are the 
result of a constant repetition function- 
ing in accordance with fixed laws. Ac- 
cording to this theory all life, all things 
repeat over and over into eternity. 
“There is nothing new under the sun,” 
wrote the poet-author of The Song of 
Solomon. Such a universal concept is 
one of endless repetition with probably 
no particular purpose for this mani- 
festation of ceaseless energy. Others 
have believed that although the rhyth- 
mical manifestations of nature are 
those of constant and continual repeti- 
tion, insofar as they can be observed 
by man, there is less observable change, 
and that all the effort and energy ex- 
pended in the sight of man is but a 
part of a greater movement of which 
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man cannot conceive but which gradu- 
ally, and as inevitably as the tides 
themselves, advances toward a pur- 
poseful] end. 


The tides, as they now manifest, 
have had their ebb and flow prior to 
man's appearance on earth, but even 
that length of time is only an instant 
in etermty. And if their flow and ebb 
continues that far again into the future, 
there will be, then, over all an inevita- 
ble change which will conclude as a 
part of the eventual purpose toward 
which everything in nature strives. 


As the new year approaches in ac- 
cordance with the calendar with which 
we are daily familiar, the consciousness 
of man's measurement of time is closer 
to us. We look with regret or with re- 
lief at the year just passed, and we look 
ahead to the new year with hope or dis- 
ilusionment, depending a great deal 
upon our experiences of the past and 
our general outlook of life as a whole. 
Regardless of how we may choose to ac- 
cept or regard the passage of these mile- 
stones of time, as we grow older we 
become aware of their inevitable 
change as sure as we are of the change 
of the tides. Life itself is a series of 
changes in terms of its span of time. 
Life has its high and its low points. 
We rise to peaks of emotional level 
and we sink to states of lethargy, but 
life as a whole is not either at the peak 
or at the lowest point. Regardless of 
how much importance we may attach 
to these two extremes, most of life is 
made up of the so-called everyday or 
routine occurrences, and we go about 
mainly upon a more or less fixed level, 
influenced from time to time by an ex- 
treme change that we may bring about 
or that circumstances may force upon 
us. 

An ancient philosopher believed that 
the fundamental reality was change— 
that never was anything ever the same 
but always in a constant state of flux. 
He would not have accepted the theory 
of eternal recurrence. He would have 
pointed out that at no time can the 
identical circumstances combine to 
bring about actually a condition iden- 
tical to one which has occurred before. 
Regardless of the change which exists 
about us, regardless of the flow of time 
about or through us, man is the ob- 


server of all things. He has the poten- 
tialities, if not to understand com- 
pletely, at least to observe and contem- 
plate all the Cosmic manifestations. 
From his conclusions he draws his 
knowledge, and even more important, 
he forms the theories, ideals, and prin- 
ciples which will become the under- 
lying thought or philosophy of life. 


To take stock of one's philosophy is 
to inventory our experience and knowl- 
edge just as a merchant might inven- 
tory the objects upon his shelf. It is 
traditional to do this at the beginning 
of a new year, and as we do so we 
should drop as the dominant part of 
our thinking the disappointments, dis- 
illusionments, or even temporary states 
of happiness that the past period of 
time may have produced, and, without 
fear of the future, combine into the 
philosophic whole of our thinking the 
state of mind that will carry us on 
through the changes and experiences 
of life to follow. 


Time itself is not to be feared. It is 
not the passage of the years, or the 
growing old, that creates problems—it 
1s only man's objective analysis of time 
and his fear of repetition of past cir- 
cumstances that hold the possibility of 
disillusionment. Time will go on as 
long as we retain a physical body and 
have objective consciousness. We can- 
not hold it back, we cannot direct it, 
but we can direct our lives in relation 
to it. 


At this time it is well to give some 
thought to the rededication of the pur- 
pose which we have in life, to realize 
that the time that is gone can be only 
the source of strength for future living, 
and that we will live in this future 
whether we wish it or not. It need not 
be all uncornfortable or lacking in pos- 
sibilities if we direct our thoughts and 
attention to the cause and source of the 
rhythm of nature which we see mani- 
fest about us. The Cathedral of the 
Soul offers its services to those who seek 
adjustment and direction in the com- 
plications and demands of their exist- 
ence. Use its services as an aid in the 
course of such adjustments. A copy of 
the booklet Liber 777 will explain its 
purposes and activities, and may be se- 
cured upon request. 
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The Master Within 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, F.R.C. 
(From Rosicrucian Digest, March, 1934) 


Since thousands of readers of the Hosicrucian Digest have not read many of the 
earlier articles of our late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, we adopted the editorial 
policy of publishing each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his thoughts 
would continue to reside within the pages of this publication. 


o MUCH has been written 
regarding the duality of 
man and the division of 
his consciousness into 
two fields or modes of 
expression called the 
outer self and the inner 
self, that many earnest 
seekers for light in re- 
gard to dna matter are perplexed by the 
numerous terms that are used by vari- 
ous writers and teachers. 

Assuming for the moment that the 
consciousness of man is dual in its ex- 
pression or modes of expression and 
that there is evidence of a deeper and 
more retired consciousness called the 
inner self in contradistinction to the 
materially minded and materially ex- 
pressive outer self, we find that the in- 
ner consciousness is often personalized 
by various authorities and very gener- 
ally referred to as the Master Within. 
However, there are other very popular 
and descriptive terms given to this con- 
sciousness, such as the Stil Small 
Voice, Conscience, the Subliminal Self, 
the Divine Self, the Christ Conscious- 
ness, the Subjective Self, the Ego, the 
Spiritual Self, the Astral Self, the Cos- 
mic Self, and so forth. We note by this 
very terminology that there is a defi- 


The nite attempt to make an entity of this 
Noua, nner mode of consciousness instead of 
: implying that it is but a half phase of 
Digest the single consciousness in man. 
January On the other hand, there is also the 
1948 definite attempt through this termi- 


nology to intimate that this special and 
almost isolated inner consciousness is a 
divine or spiritual or subliminal form 
of personality quite distinct in every 
essential nature from that of the so 
called self. By the law of opposites, the 
outer self would have to be classified 
as distinctly materialistic, earthly, 
mundane, and mortal. The emphasis 
upon the spiritual or divine nature of 
the inner self implies that the outer 
self is very much at a disadvantage in 
those qualities which make for good- 
ness and the higher evolution of the 
individual. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that this very old belief re- 
garding the duality of man's conscious- 
ness and the spiritual nature of one 
phase of it, or one-half of it, should 
have found its way into the doctrines 
and fundamental postulations of vari- 
ous ancient and modern religions. It 
has been argued by some that the be- 
lief in the existence of a soul in man, 
or a spiritual essence of an intangible 
nature, preceded the belief in the dual- 
ity of the consciousness of man, and 
that it was in explanation of the func- 
tioning of the soul in man that the idea 
was developed of a secondary personal- 
ity or form of consciousness as an evi- 
dence of the existence of a soul in man. 

In other words, it has been claimed 
by some schools of thought that while 
the idea of a soul in man was accepta- 
ble from a purely religious or theo- 
logical point of view, the general argu- 
ment against its acceptance as a fact 
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was that this soul did not give any evi- 
dence of itself and was therefore a 
purely theoretical or hypothetical as- 
sumption. There being some evidence, 
however, of a duality of consciousness 
in man, noted even by the pagans and 
earliest thinkers along religious or 
psychological lines, it was easy to argue 
that the manifestations of the so-called 
secondary self were manifestations of 
the soul because, forsooth, this second- 
ary self and the soul were identical. 
Opposing this was 
the school of thought 
which contended that 
the secondary self was 
merely a phase of the 
human consciousness 
or human personality 
which of itself was a 
purely worldly or 
mortal attribute of all 


the time of so-called death centered 
about the idea that man was dual and 
that the great change now called tran- 
sition was merely a change in the outer 
self, leaving the soul as a sort of inner 
self unimpaired and unchanged and 
free to re-manifest itself in a body of 
some kind either here on earth in the 
near future or in a spiritual kingdom 
some time in the distant future. The 
origin of mummifying bodies, for in- 
stance, was a doctrinal attempt to pro- 
vide a suitable and 
familar or congenial 
material body for the 
return of the soul that 
had previously occu- 
pied it. In various 
lands at various times 
other methods were 
decreed as to the man- 
ner in which to an- 
ticipate the return of 


living, earthly things, 
and that the mani- 
festations of this sec- 
ondary half of the hu- 
man consciousness 
were to be studied 
from the purely psy- 
chological point of 
view rather than from 
the religious point of 
view. There are still 
other schools of 
thought that have al- 
ways argued that 
there is no evidence 
of any soul in man 
and that all of the so- 
called mysterious and 
spiritual emotions and 
phases of conscious- 
ness in man were 
purely the result of 
the mechanics of hu- 
man consciousness 
and that man was 


By Erwin W. E. Watermeyer, 
M.A., F.ER.C. 
Director, AMORC Technical Dept. 


* À new type of soapless *''sonp'' 
has been invented which kills 
germs and at the same time does 
not generate excessive suds. 


è Homing pigeons may be able to 
sense changes in the intensity of 
the earth's magnetic field and 
may also sense the earth's spin, 
is the hypothesis of Professor H. 
Yeagiey of Pennsylvania State 
College. He is of the opinion 
that it is this ability which en- 
ables pigeons and migratory birds 
to find their way home. 


A radio tube as small as a grain 
of rice has been constructed by 
ine National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 


When a man is angry, worried or 
upset, then the activity of his 
stomach increases and more stom- 
ach acids and juices are pro- 
duced; but—and this is news—on 
the other hand, the stomach ac- 
tion of a woman is exactly the 
opposite, according to the dia- 
covery of Drs. R. J. Crider and 
S. Walker of Washington Univer- 
sity at St. Louis. 


the soul which was 
considered to be a 
very definite and 
separate part of the 
human expression on 
earth. 

As these ancient 
and pagan religions 
were gradually modi- 
fied we find that the 
idea of the soul sepa- 
rating from the body 
and continuing to live 
was increasingly em- 
phasized, while the 
idea that the same 
physical body would 
be occupied again by 
the same soul was 
slowly abandoned and 
rejected as unworthy 
of consideration. 

Unquestionably 
man’s sentiments and 


after all a conscious being of a wholly 
material nature with no evidence of 
any spirituality in him or any evidence 
of a spiritual power around him. 

In many of the earliest religious 
creeds and doctrines we find the soul 
of man accepted as an established fact. 
Some of the most ancient religious or 
mystical ceremonies attempted to 
dramatize this idea and to give empha- 
sis to it. Special ceremonies at the 
time of birth and more especially at 


emotions were a governing factor in the 
evolution of these doctrines, and as man 
came to look upon his aged, worn, and 
unpleasant-appearing body as unde- 
sirable for continuous life, the idea that 
the soul would reoccupy it again in- 
stead of taking on itself the cloak of a 
new, virile, magnetic, and more attrac- 
tive body, became an unpleasant idea. 
The emotional weakness in man— 
sometimes called vanity—that causes a 
human being to desire to appear at his 
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best and to he admired for his human 
countenance and to be superior to 
others in human expression undoubt- 
edly led also to the development of the 
idea that after transition the soul would 
take on the cloak or form of a spiritual- 
ized body that would be magnificent in 
its glory, angelic in its appearance, and 
divinely superior to any earthly form. 
'This idea appealed strongly to the hu- 
man emotions, and was responsible for 
the rapid abandonment of the idea that 
the soul would return again to occupy 
and animate the old, wrinkled, worn, 
and diseased bodv from which it had 
but recently freed itself. 

Then came the idea, long cherished 
by the ancient philosophers and think- 
ers, that man might live again on earth 
and complete his worldly fame, and 
still enjoy the fruits of his worldly 
prowess. The idea of the soul's incarna- 
tion on earth had always appealed as a 
fascinating possibility to those who rea- 
soned that one short earthly span of 
existence was insufficient for man to 
accomplish the desires of his heart or 
to attain the unfoldment that was 
necessary to fulfill the divine purpose 
in giving him life on earth. But until 
man’s thoughts and beliefs regarding 
the future state of the soul's existence 
passed through the many changes re- 
ferred to above, the doctrine of rein- 
carnation did not become as acceptable 
and as logically probable as it did when 
men finally accepted the idea that the 
soul would not return to the same old 
worn-out body, but would take upon it- 
self a newer and more serviceable and 
superior body. 

At this point of man's reasoning he 
found that there were two probabilities 
from which he might choose his doc- 
trinal belief: The soul of man either 
garbed itself in a spiritual body to live 
eternally in a spiritual kingdom or it 
clothed itself with a new material body 
and began as a child or infant again 
and once more lived an earthly life. 
Two schools of thought were thus es- 
tablished and, fundamentally, these two 
divisions of belief regarding the future 
state of man, represent the religious 
creeds of most of the world's popula- 
tion today. 

Christianity has adopted the belief 
that man's future state is entirely in a 
spiritual kingdom and a number of 


other religions have a very similar idea. 
The mystics of the original schools of 
religion, however, adhere to the belief 
of reincarnation on earth, and while 
the details of this doctrine are varied in 
different oriental religions, the idea of 
earthly reincarnation is perhaps more 
universally accepted than that of a fu- 
ture life in a purely unknawable and 
transcendent spiritual kingdom. 

In the Christian religion and in some 
others the soul of man is seldom re- 
ferred to by the mystical terms given 
in the first paragraphs of this discourse. 
'The terms Inner Self, Subliminal Self, 
Secondary Self, or Master Within, are 
not used 1n the Christian or some other 
religions, and the soul is looked upon 
as a form of Divine Consciousness 
wholly unassociated with any form of 
worldly consciousness and in nowise a 
secondary or subjective phase of human 
consciousness. In other words, man is 
considered by these religions as dual, 
but only in the sense that he has body 
and soul, and not dual in consciousness 
with the body as a mere transitory, un- 
important and unessential part of his 
real being. Christianity in the past few 
centuries has very carefully avoided 
giving any consideration to the possi- 
bility of the soul in man being con- 
scious after transition or being possessed 
of a form of immortal consciousness 
that is as active in the future state as 
it is while in the human body. Spirit- 
ism in foreign countries or spiritualism 
as it is called in North America and 
parts of Europe attempts to supply this 
deficiency in the Christian doctrines by 
not only claiming that the soul is al- 
ways conscious and is a conscious en- 
tity at all times, but that this divine 
consciousness can make itself manifest 
through intelligent communication 
after its separation from the human 
body just as it does while in the human 
body. 

But there are religious doctrines not 
essentially Christian, but, on the other 
hand, not inimical to the fundamentals 
of Christianity, which do not look upon 
the inner consciousness of man as a 
mystical consciousness serving to di- 
rect the mind of man and illuminate 
his intelligence in a subliminal sense. 

Of all the Christian religious move- 
ments in the world, the one known as 

(Continued on Page 471) 
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The Unknown Philosopher 


LOUIS CLAUDE DE SAINT-MARTIN 


By Stanistaw AND Zorya Goszczyusxi, F.R.C. 
Officers, Grand Lodge of the A.M.O.R.C. of Poland 


PART II 


HE spreading of Saint- 
Martin's teachings was 
accompanied by personal 
social success, but the 
warm sympathy, the sin- 
cere friendships awak- 
|| ened by contact with his 
prepossessing personality 
did not hinder his in- 
terior life. By making personal appli- 
cation of liis teachings, his being was so 
purified that his interior peace could 
not be endangered. His sole desire was 
to serve God and mankind. His soul 
thirsting for more light was receiving 
it in a higher grade, and assimilating 
it for the benefit of posterity. He 
reached his climax when he became 
acquainted with the works of Jacob 
Boehme. Here he found the definite 
solution of all problems on the high- 
est rung of the ladder leading to per- 
fect union with God the Father. Jacob 
Boehme was not a teacher in the same 
sense as Martinez Pasquales had been 
to the young Saint-Martin, but his im- 
portance was greater because Saint- 
Martin was now well prepared to re 
ceive a new revelation through Jacob 
Boehme. A new light came into his 
soul, was assimilated, and quickened 
the interior process of transformation, 
He was now strung for the highest 
tone. We find an echo of his interior 
experiences in letters addressed to his 
close friend Baron de Liebistorf (Kirch- 
berger). Jacob Boehme was a mystic 
by the Grace of God. Revelation, de- 
scent of light, soul-rapture—many ex- 
pressions may describe the shock of the 
suddenly awakened soul. 

We see the various ways of enlight- 
enment when the “vase of election" is 
prepared to receive it. In Saint-Mar- 


tin’s book L'homme de désir (The Man 
of Desire), we see the new seed pro- 
duced by the assimilation of Boehme's 
doctrine. This book reminds one of the 
psalms which express the yearning of 
the soul to God and deplore the fall 
of man, his errors and sins, his blind- 
ness, and his ingratitude. 

Pointing to the divine origin of man, 
Saint-Martin saw the possibility of 
man’s returning to his former state, 
when he was in accord with the law of 
God. But only by abandoning the way 
of sin and following the teachings of 
the Redeemer Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, who stepped down from the 
heights of His celestial throne out of 
love for the whole of mankind, is man 
solely worthy of worship and through 
love and by imitating Him can he at- 
tain Salvation. 

Who will be victorious in this strug- 
gle? The one who does not care to be 
recognized and remembered by men, 
but devotes all his endeavors so as not 
to be erased out of God's memory? 
Had it not been for the advent of a man 
who was able to say “I am not of this 
world," what would have been the lot 
of human posterity? Mankind would 
have merged into darkness, separated 
forever from the fatherland. Even 
though many people are separating 
from love, can love renounce them? 

In his later work Ecce Homo, Saint- 
Martin warns of the danger of seeking 
emotional incentive, miraculous experi- 
ences of a lower grade, such as for- 
tunetelling, spiritism, and sundry phe- 
nomena which are only the outcome of 
abnormal psychophysical states of 
man. This road leads mankind to an 
unknown and dread darkness, to an 
ever-deeper fall, whereas salvation can 
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be attained only through conscious re- 
birth. 


In his book Le Nouvel Homme (The 
New Man), published in the same 
year, the author treats of thought as 
an organ of renascence, which permits 
the penetration of the inmost depth of 
man and the discovery of eternal truth 
of his being. The soul of man is God's 
thought; man's duty is to unravel the 
secret text and then do his utmost to 
enlarge and manifest it throughout his 
whole life. In his work De [Esprit des 
Choses (The Spirit of Things), Saint- 
Martin states that man, created after 
the image and likeness of God, is able 
to penetrate to the core of being, con- 
cealed in the whole of creation, and 
that because of his clear insight he is 
able to see and to recognize God's truths 
deposed in Nature. The inner light is 
a reflector which illumines all forms. 
On the intensity of this light depends 
the grade of enlightenment and the dis- 
tinctness needed by man reborn in 
spirit and reading the open Book of 
Life. 

Saint-Martin's book Le Ministére de 
PHomme-Esprit (The Ministry of the 
Man-Spirit) completes all previous in- 
dications, presenting a goal not unlike 
the summit of a high mountain. Man 
climbs it, urged by an interior necessity 
and with the foretaste of victory, bring- 
ing freedom after hardships and suf- 
ferings. A freedom, in this case, which 
is synonymous with the greatest bliss 
attainable on earth. There exists a 
radical and unique Ray for the opening 
and spreading of universal morality 
and goodness, and it is the full devel- 
opment of our interior imminent es- 
sence. 'The highest sacrifice for the 
salvation of mankind has been already 
offered; it is now for man to offer in 
voluntary sacrifice, his own lower na- 
ture, crucify it, and thus free it from 
the fetters of gross matter. It is the 
return of the prodigal son to his Father, 
ever full of charity and forgiveness. 
It is the reaching of perfect unity with 
Him: "I and my Father are one." 


Each soul possesses its own mirror 
which reflects the Unique Truth, a 
prism and a rainbow coloring, and this 
is why the works of Saint-Martin are 
unlike the works of Boehme. The life 
missions of these men also were differ- 


ent, although springing from the same 
source—the same urge to serve man- 
kind by opening a new way for its 
progress. The French mystic prized 
highly the works of Boehme, even 
though he found them rather chaotic 
and confusing. He wanted to offer 
them to his own countrymen, and 
translated into French the most impor- 
tant of Boehme's books: P Aurore Nais- 
sante (Birth of Dawn), Les Trois Prin- 
ciples de PEssence Divine (Three Prin- 
ciples of Divine Essence), De la Triple 
Vie de l'Homme (Triple Life of Man), 
Quarante Questions sur I Ame (Forty 
Soul-Questions). 


After the death of the Unknown 
Philosopher, some of his shorter writ- 
ings were published. We should quate: 
Chosen Thoughts, many, many ethical 
and philosophical fragments, also 
poetry, including the Cimetiére d'Am- 
boise ( Amboise Cemetery), l'Origine de 
la Destination de [Homme (Origin of 
Man's Destination), besides meditations 
and prayers. 


Saint-Martin was interested in the 
science of numbers. It is true his work 
Les Nombres (Of Numbers) was never 
finished, but still it contains many im- 
portant indications not to be found else- 
where; he analyzed numbers from a 
metaphysical and mystic point of view. 
In numbers, he found a confirmation of 
his theory of the fall and rebirth af 
man. Number is not taken in the 
sense of a dead sign, but as an expres- 
sion of the Creative Word. It has life 
and essence; it is the system of the 
great Adam Kadmon, an iron struc- 
ture on which reposes the great work 
of the Creator. Each number denotes 
a certain idea and acts on several 
planes. All is the outcome of unity 
flowing from God's womb. Love and 
sacrifice were the foundation of the act 
of Creation. The original sin and the 
fall of man, his lawlessness, and his 
sinking in matter must be redeemed 
by sacrifice and love of the Creator; 
only this can achieve the return to 
Unty. 

The French Revolution 

The letters and activity of Saint- 

Martin explain his relation toward the 


French Revolution, a thing which to 
many critics has remained obscure, be- 
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cause he could be understood only by 
the Illuminated and by mystics. Be- 
hind all phenomena on the physical 
plane, there is the film of the astral 
plane. As long as this has not yet ap- 
peared in the visible world, there are 
possibilities of change, of diversion by 
sacrifice and by appeal to the mercy of 
God. We know the symbolical narra- 
tive about the ten just men who might 
have saved Sodom from destruction. 
Astral films are not all developed, it is 
said, because they may he changed hy 
higher factors in the invisible world 
and also by man on earth. But once 
the fatal film is developed, no human 
power can stop the course of events. 
Saint-Martin not only believed —he 
knew that if once Providence permits 
the realization of a film, bringing un- 
told woe to people, redemption if not 
voluntary, must be imposed. He saw 
the French Revolution as an image and 
a beginning of the Last Judgment 
which will continue on this earth, pro- 
ceeding gradually. He affirmed that the 
social structure cannot be durable. satis- 
fying to the majority and loftv, if it is 
not based on perfect knowledge of 
man’s psychophysical organization, if 
it does not correspond to divine laws 
reflected in him. A legislator should 
have in him a profound understanding 
of man’s interior nature, his policy 
must be moral, he must find a social 
order expressing knowledge. justice 
and power. All attempts to build on 
transient or erroneous values only lead 
to disaster, whether they last a longer 
or a shorter space of time. 


In his work Le Crocodile, war be- 
tween good and evil, Saint-Martin pic- 
tures how evil slinks among things holy 
and with what perfidy it distills its 
venom to destroy the blinded and the 
insensible. But evil has an allotted 
space of time and can be easily recog- 
nized by signs discernible and cannot 
mislead those who look with spiritual 
eyes, who watch and are knights of the 
good purpose. 'The greater the in- 
trepid army under the banners of good, 
the sooner comes victory over the 
treacherous but always weaker array 
of evil. 


The relation of Saint-Martin toward 


the French Revolution depended on his 
type of knowledge—and what other 


man possessed such insight in things 
spiritually? He understood what was 
going on and worked diligently in the 
domain of mysticism. He also did the 
best to solve the problem of a just and 
happier social organization. The in- 
fluence of the French Revolution is evi- 
dent in the works of Saint-Martin. It 
could not be otherwise. 


The Martiniat Order 


The doctrine of Saint-Martin spread 
widely over the world under the form 
of an Order of Initiation and bore the 
mame Martinist Order. Saint-Martin 
was for individual initiation. Each sin- 
gle member was carefully chosen, and 
was given the opportunity for close and 
familiar contact. Then the Initiator 
gave him indications and teachings 
which he most needed and which were 
not above his comprehension. The way 
was longer than that of working with 
a whole group but surer, since the pure 
doctrine remained unadulterated and 
reposed on the members of the Order 
and thus gained force and expression. 


Not all the Colleges of this Order 
took this line recommended by Saint- 
Martin, however, and the result was 
deplorable. We have already said that 
according to Saint-Martin, man was 
the key to al! mysteries of the Uni- 
verse, the image of the whole truth. 
His body represented the whole visible 
world and was bound to it, but his 
spirit represented the invisible world 
and also belonged to it. Man can at- 
tain the whole truth through the cog- 
nizance of his own nature with all its 
aptitudes — physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual. He must fathom the relation 
of his conscience to his free will. Saint- 
Martin treats of this in his Revelation 
Nouvelle (New Revelation). Certain 
traits underline the likeness of man to 
his Creator, and these are boundless 
creative powers and free will. These 
traits, even though only blurred re- 
flections of God, can work in perfect 
concordance with His laws—they lead 
to Him and bring man to the source of 
bliss. The same traits if ill-used dis- 
rupt the natural union with God, and 
they subject man to powers of a lower 
grade. Man has it in his power to re- 
pair the harm done if all his aptitudes 
are bent on the sole object. 
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Saint-Martin speaks of Unity as of a 
first cause, an innermost essence al- 
ways living, from which everything 
emanates. Thus each being, however 
distant from the centrum or on what- 
ever plane of evolution, is bound to the 
first cause and is part of this Unity, 
similarly to the sunbeam which, no 
matter how far its travel in infinite 
space, is always bound to the sun by 
the waves of vibration. The central 
light from which emanate all suns, 
although part of the whole system of 
suns and beams, retains its independ- 
ence and is different from artificial 
light. God is all, but all is not God. 
The doctrine of Saint-Martin applies 
to the whole of mankind. He desired 
its union in the name of love and con- 
sidered brotherhood as the basis of 
social life. 

It is an error to take the idea of 
equality of all people for a basis. Saint- 
Martin considered that equality was a 
mathematical constant, an outcome of 
order and harmony. Brotherhood is 
that factor of love which regulates the 
relations between man and binds jus- 
tice with charity, strength with weak- 
ness. 

Wrong, exploitation, and tyranny 
cannot remain in the light of fraternal 
love. Out of a thus conceived brother- 
hood is derived a proper and just sense 
of equality which reposes on a propo- 
sitional relation between rights and 
duties. Sair, in his essay on Saint- 
Martin, explains it thus: "The con- 
stant relation between the circumfer- 
ence of a circle and his ray is expressed 
in mathematics by the letter n, whether 
the circle's dimension be in millimetres 
or in millions of kilometres." One can 
then say that the circumferences of 
circles have an equality of relation be- 
tween them. The same is true of man: 
the circumference is his right; the law 
is the limit which man cannot trans- 
gress; and the beam, or rather the sur- 
face described by his ray in its revo- 
lutions around the center, is his field 
of duty. As the circumferences in- 
crease, the circles increase also; as the 
rights of man increase, his duties in- 
crease in proportion. 

In the Universe whose law is Unity 
in Plurality, everything reposes on 
order and harmony. For the existence 
of order and harmony, it is necessary 


that each thing should be in its right 
place in perfect harmony with all be- 
ings and things. The singular man is 
happiest when there is in him a perfect 
balance between rights and duties. On 
this balance is based equality: the more 
rights, the more duties; the fewer duties, 
the fewer rights. As the basis of equal- 
ity there must be brotherhood without 
which there would be hate and jeal- 
ousy between the strong and the weak, 
between the rich and the poor. Only 
Brotherhood can bind the human fam- 
ily with the bonds of community. In 
an ideally united loving family each of 
its members finds his place according to 
his strength and aptitude, and each will 
willingly undertake the corresponding 
number of duties and will enjoy the 
rights which are unquestionably his. 
The social edifice which is built on so- 
called equality has no durable founda- 
tion, because here brotherhood is im- 
posed and not a voluntary condition. 
Likewise, the imposition of duties meets 
with resistance, and, besides this, a divi- 
sion of duties in this manner does not 
always conciliate justice with charity; 
it 1s quite another thing when altruism 
and solidarity are the foundation of 
brotherhood. 

Liberty is for every being the effect 
which follows the strict observance of 
the limits described by law. A man 
who transgresses the law loses to that 
extent his freedom. To be free man 
must carefully keep the balance be- 
tween his rights and duties, and if he 
wants to enlarge the scope of his rights 
he must recognize the additional du- 
ties that this will necessarily bring him. 

To make a summary, we shall say 
that the happiness of mankind consists 
in the union of all the members of its 
great family. This union can be 
achieved only through  brotherhood 
which creates equality through the 
stable balance of rights and duties, 
assuring at the same time freedom, se- 
curity, and shelter. 


True Christianity 


One sees from all that has been said 
that Saint-Martin was a profound 
Christian thinker who wanted to make 
way for Christian ideas and use them 
for the building of the social structure. 
According to him the Love of Christ 
should possess the right to rule the life 
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of men. The Martinist Order is thus 
a Christian knighthood and each of its 
members, according to the Founder, is 
bound to work out his own interior 
development, passing phases of ever- 
deeper rebirths in the spirit till the cul- 
minating point of God's birth in him. 
The member's duty is to serve the 
whole of mankind unsparingly as re- 
gards strength and sacrifice. Martin- 
ism was thus an announcement of the 
approaching Epoch of the Cosmic 
Christ who shall be universally re- 
vealed in the souls of men individually, 
in this great process of transformation. 


In its sublime work, Martinism ap- 
proaches the ancient and mystic order 
of the Rosicrucians (AMORC), whose 
enlightening influence on mankind has 
lasted for centuries and which is like 
the eternal fount of light streaming for 
the renascence of mankind. Both of 
these Orders are affiliated with the in- 
ternational organization known as 
F.U.D.O.S.I. (Federation Universelles 
des Ordres et Societes Initiatiques). 


For all the Martinists who worship 
the memory of their beloved Master, 
the Unknown Philosopher, a last adju- 
ration is contained in his mystic testa- 
ment: 

“The only initiation I recommend 
and seek with the greatest ardor of my 
soul is the one through which we can 
enter the Heart of God and induce this 
divine heart to enter ours. Thus shall 
be perfected the indissoluble marriage 
which shall make us a friend, a brother, 
a spouse of our Divine Savior.” 

There is no other way of reaching 
this sacred Initiation than by going 
deep down into our own being, never 
ceasing in our endeavors until we reach 
the goal, the depth, where we shall see 
the living and vivifying root; thence- 
forward shall we, in a natural manner, 
give fruit corresponding to our nature, 
as it is with the trees of the earth held 
by the various roots through which 
vital juices rise upward unceasingly. 


Note: All books and translations mentioned in 
this article were published in France at begin- 
DN of the nineteenth century— not now avall- 
able. 


THE MASTER WITHIN 
(Continued from Page 466) 


the Quakers, or more correctly the So- 
ciety of Friends, comes the nearest to 
having the truly mystical understand- 
ing of the inner self and its function- 
ing in our lives. The very strong and 
essential belief of the Quakers in the 
possibility of immediate and almost 
continuous communion between God 
and man is highly significant from a 
mystical point of view. They hold that 
there is an attunement between the 
outer self and the inner self, and be- 
tween the inner self and God, that con- 
stitutes a condition almost beyond ex- 
pression in words or mundane thoughts. 
They look upon the functioning of the 
inner consciousness as a sort of Inner 
Light by which the lives of men and 
women may be guided in a very defi- 
nite manner. They avoid all of the 
precise definitions and creedal doctrines 
of other Christian denominations be- 
cause to them as to every mystic the 
tendency might be to look upon the 
letter of the matter rather than its 
spirit. Naturally, therefore, they hold 
that divine experiences are more im- 


portant than mere intellectual compre- 
hension of theological doctrines. 

This, of course, is the whole basic 
principle of purely mystica! religion, 
and from the Rosicrucian point of view 
the Quakers are more correct in their 
conception of the Divinity of man, and 
the place of the Divine part of man in 
the scheme of things, than any of the 
other religions of the occidental world. 
In fact, credit must be given the 
Quakers, and especially to George Fox, 
the founder of the Society of Friends, 
and his immediate successors for bring- 
ing to the Western world a modern in- 
terpretation and understanding of the 
truly mystical nature of man's life on 
earth. These inspired founders of the 
new religion insisted on the importance 
of an "inward spiritual experience" 
and today we find this unusual reli- 
gious body definitely advocating the 
principle that the inward light of each 
man is the only true guide for his con- 
duct. This in itself would make this 
schoo] of religion attractive to Rosi- 
crucians, and it is not surprising that 
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many Rosicrucians who advance to the 
higher degrees sooner or later seek the 
association of the Quakers and find joy 
and inspiration in their very mystical 
ceremonies, or periods of meditation 
and worship. 

It will be noted, however, that this 
belief that there is an Inner Light in 
each man which truly guides him sub- 
stantiates the mystical idea of a Mas- 
ter Within, or of a secondary person- 
ality that is Divine in its essence, om- 
nipotent in its wisdom, and immortal. 
This inner self in its functioning as a 
guiding voice or inspiration may be 
called “conscience” by some other reli- 
pions, but it never becomes to these 
others what it becomes to the mystic 
or, more specifically, to the Rosicrucian. 

The purpose of Rosicrucian instruc- 
tion and the practice of Rosicrucian 
principles is to give greater freedom to 
the expression of this self within and 
to train the outer self to give greater 
credence to what the inner self inspires 
while at the same time break down the 
general superiority complex which the 
outer self has gradually made for itself 
in its false beliefs in the integrity and 
dependability of worldly impressions 
and worldly reasoning. 

There is a common mistake made by 
new students on the path of mysticism 
to the effect that the idea of mystical 
study and mystical practice is to 
awaken the Still Small Voice of con- 
science, or to enliven the activities of 
the Master Within to such a depree 
that the functionings of this inner self 
will dominate over the outer self by its 
superior power and superior methods. 
This reasoning leads to the false con- 
ception of a constant contest between 
the inner self and the outer self for 
control of our conduct in life. Pro- 
ceeding in this manner to be victorious 
in the attainment of real mastership, 
the misinformed student struggles 
vainly to maintain the outer, objective, 
worldly power of his objective, worldly 
consciousness, while hoping and pray- 
ing for an increasing power in the 
inner self that will overrule the onter 
self on occasions when the inner self 
helieves it necessary to seize hold of 
the individual’s conduct and thinking. 
Little or no success in the attainment 
of mastership is gained by this methad. 
It is not until the outer self begins to 


humble its arbitrary position in life 
and voluntarily submits itself to com- 
plete guidance on the part of the in- 
ner self that real progress is made to- 
ward mastership. 


It is not true that the perfect atti- 
tude to take is the one of enslaving the 
outer self to the inner self, or to look 
upon the two forms of consciousness as 
that of master and slave. Perhaps the 
term "Master Within" is responsible 
for this idea. The outer self is not to 
he enslaved at any time by any power 
within or without. It should, however, 
be forced to assume its proper relative 
position in respect to the duality of 
man's consciousness and being. In 
childhood and in all normal phases of 
psychological functioning of life the 
inner self is the guiding factor and 
guiding power, and the indisputable 
autocrat of the human personality. In 
fact, it is the very seat of personality 
and individuality, and while the outer 
self should not be a slave to the inner 
self it should be in the position of being 
a willing and happy servant to the dic- 
tates of the inner self. 


It is through the guidance of this in- 
ner self and through its dependable 
messages, its inspiring impulses, and 
its whisperings of warning that we are 
able to guide our lives correctly, meet- 
ing the problems of life with a superior 
power of understanding, overcoming 
the obstacles with a never-failing solu- 
tion, and attaining the goal of our de- 
sires through a correct leadership. And 
jn addition to this the mystic finds that 
through the humble and friendly at- 
tunement of the outer self with the self 
within, the immediate communion with 
God, the close companionship with the 
Father of all beings and the compre- 
hension of all Divine principles are 
made possible. To the mystic, there- 
fore, the triangle is truly the symbol 
of the Great Trinity; namely, God, the 
soul, and the outer man. When these 
three are in perfect attunement, and 
living in cooperation and in perfect 
understanding, the human being is 
possessed of a power, a guidance, and 
a source of information and instmction, 
a leadership, and a companionship that 
is superior to all of the worldly meth- 
ods of attaining happiness, content- 
ment, and Peace Profound. 
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Relax and Win! 


By Paur J. Veatcu, F.R.C. 


RE you filed with a 


JM. et 


n re 


mighty desire to achieve? 
Do you long to become 
this or that? Does your 
heart yearn to be a lead- 
er or savior of mankind? 
If so, relax and let the 
Divine within you show 
you the way and pre- 
pare you for the necessary growth. 

On the other hand, has the effort to 
achieve fatigued you? Are you weary 
of the struggle for existence? Do you 
crave the surcease of peace and quiet? 
If so, relax and know res? in the “si- 
lence.” 

Has the conflict of present-day ide 
ologies confused you? Have the uncer- 
tainties of life bred fear in your mind? 
Do wars and rumors of wars cause 
your faith to waver? If so, relax and 
find the peace that is within. 

Does ill-health torture you? Do un- 
wanted thoughts keep nagging at your 
mind? Is your heart torn with uncon- 
trolled emotions? If so, relax and let 
the Real Self within be your help and 
protection. 

Relaxation is a potent aid in many 
troubles and a definite assistance in 
the attainment of any goal, yet all too 
often it is the last thing that is em- 
ployed. This can be only because its 
value is not fully realized or its tech- 
nique not fully understood, for it really 
is not difficult to use, requiring only a 
little time and patience in practice. 
And when one takes the trouble to be- 
come proficient in its use and practices 
it long enough to enable it to have its 
full effects, the health will be im- 
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roved, a new poise and balance will 
be attained, a new understanding of 
the relationship between the inner and 
the outer worlds will be acquired and 
a greater ability to work and a new 
power of creation will be realized. Is 
this a lot to promise for something 
which appears so like doing nothing as 
does relazation? Well, as always, “the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
Try it and see. 


More Than Muscular Repose 


Relaxation wil! be found to be much 
more than merely doing nothing, but 
do not judge it hastily. That which is 
really valuable is not learned in a mo- 
ment and none of the higher goals are 
attained over night. Relaxation must 
be savoured gradually to be fully ap- 
preciated, for how can one be passive 
and at the same time in a hurry? Only 
experience can bring full appreciation 
of relaxation. 

However, some understanding of its 
value may be gathered from a careful 
analysis of just what constitutes relaxa- 
tion. To say that it means merely lying 
down and resting is a very inadequate 
description. It is not always necessary 
to lie down; complete relaxation em- 
braces much more than muscular re- 
pose. It is first and last a “letting go.” 
This may begin with the muscles, but 
should proceed to the mind and include 
a releasing of all sensation, a quieting 
of the objective faculties, and a retire- 
ment from all the interests and im- 
pressions of the outer world. It is neces- 
sary not only to cease all motion and 
remove all tension from the muscles of 
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the body but to shut off the flow of 
thoughts in the mind. Complete re- 
laxation removes awareness of the 
body, eliminates all distraction of the 
mind, and prepares one to place the full 
attention upon whatever is to be ac- 
complished, or to rest perfectly if that 
is desired. One reason why relaxation 
is of value in so many problems is that 
everything hegins in the mind; and if 
we do not start there with a clean slate, 
our creations are certain to be very 
distorted. Nothing cleans the slate of 
the mind as does relaxation. 


The Knowing How 


Problems bother us only when there 
is also present ignorance, weakness, 
doubt, fear, laziness or selfishness. 
When an obstacle arises but we feel 
that we know what to do about it and 
have the strength and courage to do it, 
there is no difficulty. However, if we 
do not know what to do or if we know 
but are too weak, fearful, lazy or self- 
ish to do it, then there is trouble. 
Where can we obtain the knowledge 
we need to meet the vicissitudes of life 
and the strength and courage to use it? 
Most people depend on material knowl- 
edge, bodily strength, and mental 
cleverness to enable them to be success- 
ful. These powers have their value and 
we should cultivate them but all at 
times may fail. In fact, it is because 
they fail so frequently that the affairs 
of mankind are in a bad state. We must 
look beyond them if we are to find 
any real security and bring harmony 
into the affairs of individuals and of 
nations. Only in that world which is 
known variously as the spiritual, the 
universal or the Cosmic, do we find the 
One Source of all wisdom, power and 
creation; an attunement with it will 
enable us to solve our own and the 
world's problems. And relaxation is 
necessary ío this attunement. 

But let us return to the more mate- 
rial aspects of relaxation. The first step 
in the attainment of this valuable ac- 
complishment is to relax the muscles. 
Let this be done with one section of the 
body at a time, being careful to remove 
every trace of tension from even the 
smallest muscles. It may be necessary 
to go over the body a number of times, 
mentally, before it is completely at 
rest. But when this stage is reached 


and has been held for a period of time, 
the awareness of the body gradually 
disappears and one seems to exist in 
the mental world only. 

This physical relaxation accomplishes 
many things. First, it gives rest to the 
muscles, enabling them to recuperate 
from the various activities of the mate- 
rial life. Without such rest they could 
neither endure nor become stronger, for 
activity destroys the muscle cells. Only 
during the rest, following such action, 
can new and better cells be produced. 
Another effect of muscular relaxation 
is to remove pressure from the blood 
vessels and nerves, thus permitting 
freer circulation of blood and energy. 
This in turn means better nutrition, 
assimilation, and general function 
throughout the body, leading to im- 
proved organic and glandular action. 
Thus it can be seen that relaxation 
permits the life force within to build 
greater strength and health in all parts 
of the body, making it more capable of 
performing the physical work required 
in living life successfully. 

When bodily relaxation has reached 
the point of almost complete disappear- 
ance of sensation, it is time to carry 
the letting-go process to the mind. To 
stop thinking is more difficult than to 
relax the muscles. A progressive proc- 
ess is required, releasing any thought 
as fast as 1t enters. Soon, the appear- 
ance of thoughts will slow down and 
gradually the mind comes to rest. Then 
little by little the awareness of being 
seems to become dissociated from any 
material confines and to become a part 
of the universal. 


Rest of the Mind 


This mental relaxation gives rest to 
the mind the same as the physical re- 
laxation rests the muscles. The brain 
requires periods of recuperation the 
same as any other organ of the body, 
for its cells are likewise destroyed by 
activity. Even the mind, which is not 
the brain, seems to become fatigued if 
it is continuously active. Regular 
periods of rest for brain and mind 
means more normal functioning of 
these parts, which in turn means bet- 
ter physical health and greater ability 
to handle mental problems. But the 
benefit does not stop here. The ability 
to relax the mind at will establishes 
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self-control, poise, balance, and greater 
emotional stability. This means that 
one will be better equipped to handle 
any problem of life, whether it be 
physical, mental, emotional, or other- 
wise, 

Complete relaxation of mind and 
body is the first step in Cosmic attune- 
ment. It is well known that this still- 
ing of the objective faculties is neces- 
sary to contact with the Cosmic world 
—that source of life, energy, wisdom, 
understanding and power, from which 
all things derive their being. As long 
as our attention is centered on the ob- 
jective world, on receiving impressions 
from it and using its laws and powers 
for material creation, we cannot be 
open to the influx of the inspiration, 
intuitive knowledge, and limitless life 
and energy that cames from the Cos- 
mic world. Therefore, we need this 
attunement in order to have a power 
on which to depend greater than any 
found in the material world; and so 
that we may overcome the doubts, 
fears, and lack of faith which are so 
likely to beset us in the confused world 
of today. We need it also as another 
source of physical health and strength. 
We need it most of all as a means for 
realization of the unity of the universe 
and of our own oneness with the Source 
of all things. 


Open Sesame 


This discussion has been brief but 
do you not now see the far-reaching 
effects of relaxation? That which ap- 
pears at first to be such a simple thing, 
a mere matter of rest, turns aut to be 
the open sesame to all attainment. The 
greatest truths are the simplest truths, 
and we often overlook the help we 
need most because it appears on the 
surface to be so inconsequential. 


To look beneath the surface is one 
thing we all need to learn to do more 
consistently, in order to attain a true 
understanding of life and to avoid fall- 
ing ito the pitfall of judging from the 
appearance of things, which 1s only one 
aspect of their being. What better 
method can we have of investigating 
the inner nature of any law, thing, con- 
dition, or problem than by taking it 
into the "silence" of perfect relaxation 
and allowing the Real Self within to 
reveal to us the truth of it? It is a fact 
that we are given our physical and 
mental faculties to use, and we should 
employ them to the best of our abil- 
ity in handling all the situations of 
life, for they have their place, purpose 
and value; however, let us not neglect 
to employ also the psychic and spiritual 
faculties, in order to bring every attri- 
bute of our being to bear on the prob- 
lem in hand. This balanced approach 
is the only way to guarantee a truly 
successful solution. 

Space does not permit of a full 
enumeration of all the values of relaxa- 
tion in the many departments of life, 
or any detailed instructions for its use, 
but “he who seeks shall find.” If you 
have tried relaxation without the an- 
ticipated results, you need only more 
practice or instruction. It can be 
learned and it does produce results 
when properly employed. What has 
been said should help; and if it inspires 
you to continue seeking more knowl- 
edge on the subject and to perfect your- 
self in its use, it is certain that you 
will ultimately realize through per- 
sonal experience that relaration, cor- 
rectly and regularly employed, will in- 
deed be an ever-present help in win- 
ning the battle of life and the key to 
the attainment of all good things, cul- 
minating in Peace Profound. 


SEVENTH DEGREE INITIATION 


The New York City Lodge will confer the Seventh Degree Initiation on eligible 
candidates, on Sunday, January 25. Qualified members wishing to take this initiation 
should register with the Secretary, Soror Florence T. Grabow, 250 West 57th Street, 
Suite 814, New York, N.Y. A fee of one dollar will be charged. 
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The Serpent: an Ancient Symbol 


By HATCHUEP 


ROBABLY the most univer- 
sally used symbol is the 
serpent. We find it in all 
countries, and either as 
a good or evil emblem. 

The origin of this ani- 
mal as a symbol is found 
to be the constellation 
Scorpion, which by the 
anclent astrologers was regarded as the 
harbinger of Darkness and Winter. In 
the mythology of the ancients, the scor- 
pion, or serpent, were representatives 
of the destructive period necessary to 
regeneration, and no true advancement 
was possible without first conquering 
the "serpent," and through it attaining 
illumination. The Adept Kings of 
Egypt bore upon their foreheads the 
uraeus, or sacred serpent, signifying 
that they had achieved this end. In the 
Cabbala we find that the numbers of 
the word Messiah and the word serpent 
are identical, 1.e., 358. Read Verses 5-9, 
Chapter XXI, Book of Numbers, how 
Moses was directed to place before his 
followers the image of the serpent 
lifted up, or directed upward upon a 
pole, so that "those who were bitten" 
might have the knowledge of its up- 
ward direction —govern such knowl- 
edge, be regenerated and live. 

The serpent represents the spinal 
column in man's body through which 
the solar force manifests on the physi- 
cal plane. In its passage from one 
ganglion to another the voltage of this 
force is raised, and it awakens the 
power peculiar to each ganglion which 
it dominates. Knowledge as to the de- 
velopment and control of this force has 
been sacredly guarded in all ages— 


lest man, through ignorance, should 
employ it to his destruction. 

The Persians, the Greeks, the He- 
brews, the Hindus and the Chinese— 
yes, even the Norsemen—all give 
prominence to the serpent with various 
interpretations. In the Zend-Avesta 
Ahriman, the principal of Evil made 
the great serpent of winter the arch 
enemy of the creation of Ormuzd. In 
the Greek, Apollo is represented as de- 
stroying Python, and Hercules slays 
the monster who poisoned the foot of 
Philocletes. It was a serpent that 
tempted Eve, and in the New Testa- 
ment the Devil is spoken of as "that 
old Serpent the Devil" In India it 
appears among the emblems of Siva 
Rowdva, typical of death and destruc- 
tion. In China the Dragon and the 
Serpent are the fifth and sixth signs of 
their Zodiac. The God Fo-hi was said 
to have the body of a man ending in 
the tail of a serpent. It is on the ban- 
ner of the Emperor as well as on his 
scepter. Ín the Norsemen Eddas we 
find Fenrisulfven in a form of a ser- 
pent representing the power of dark- 
ness. In fact, in every country this 
symbol is paramount on monuments, 
ornaments, or in mounds. 

The Serpent, like Lucifer, is the 
light bearer, strange as it may seem— 
and in the serpent is the great hope of 
humanity, as well as the fulfillment of 
the mystic's dream when the great 
year of Plato begins anew and human- 
ity is once more "raised" to the state 
of happiness and power from which it 
has fallen. 

—From The American Rosae Crucis, 

July, 1917 
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HOUSE OF INFLUENCE 


At the end of this Parisian street, preserved in all its original quaintness, lived the celebrated novelist and poet. 
Victor Hugo. Believing himself a man of destiny for the purpose of moving his contemporaries to thaught and action. 
he wrote holdly, His writings were prodigious and often misunderstood, but made him the literary light of the ninc- 
teenth century in France. From the above house his influence spread throughout the whole nation. If it were not for 
his political activities, he might have been one of the greatest mystics of his time. The street and house are today used 


for settings for French mation pictures. 


MAKE AN 


ppoinimeni With Health 


At the Rose-Croix Institute and Sanitarium 


y 7 OU give your time to the butcher, the baker. 
and the candlestick maker—now give nalure 
a chance. 


Stop trying lo ignore your ailments and dis- 
comlitures. You are not being courageous hy 
pampering illness and pain. Know the truth 
about vour condition, and allow intelligent ireal 
ment! to relieve you. 


Whatever you are accomplishing now is only 
hall as much as you can do when your vitality 


is restored and your mind is alert, and health 
once again surges Ihrough vour being. 

Write today to the Rose-Croix Research In 
stitute and Sanitarium, Bascom Avenue, San 
Jose, California. lor [ree parliculars about their 
most modern therapeutic systems — and their 
economical treatment rates. The capable physi- 
cians of this nonprofit institution are ready lo 
serve and bring you the joys of living that they 
have brought to many others. Remember, there 
is no substitute for good health. 
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Life. Address Scribe S. 


THE PURPOSE OF 


THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order. existing in all civilized lands, is a nonsectarian 
fraternal body of men and women devoted to the investigation, study and 
practical application of natural and spiritual laws. 

anization is to enable all to live in harmon 

osmic forces for the attainment of health, 
is internationally known as "AMORC'' (an abbreviation), and the AMORC 
in America and alj other lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian 
activities united in one body for a representation in the international fed- 
The AMORC does not sell its teachings. 
affiliated members together with many other benefits. 
mation about the benefits and advantages of Rosicrucian association write 
a letter to the address helow. and ask p the free book The Mastery of 
-C.e im care 0 


The purpose of the or- 
with the creative, constructive 
appiness and peace. The Order 


It gives them freely to 
For complete infor- 


AMORC TEMPLE 


Rosieruclan Park, San Jose, Callfornia, U.S.A. 
(Cable Address: “AMORCO") 


Supreme Executive far the Jurisdiction of North, Central, nnd Sauth America, 


Australasia, and Africa 


Ralph M. Lewis, F.It.C.—Inmperator 


DIRECTORY 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN BRANCHES OF THE A.M.O.R.C. 
The follawing are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges and Chapters in the United States, its 


territories and possessions. 
written request. 


ARIZONA 
Tucson: 
Tucson Chapter. 135 8. 6th Ave. F. Orozco, Mas- 
ier; Mrs. Joie Wood. Ser., 428 5th St. Sessions 
Ist and 3rd Fri., 8 p.m, 


CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach: 
Abhdiel Chapter. Masonic Temple, 835 Locust Ave. 
Leland M. Skinner. Master; George M. Keith, 
Sec. Sessions every Fri., 8 p.m. 
Los Angeles:* 
Hermes Lodge. 148 N. Gramercy Place, Tel. 
Gladstone 1230. A. R. Thackaberry. Master: 
Rose Robinson, Sec. Library open 2 p.m. to 
10 p.m. daily. Sessions every Sun., 3 p.m. 
Oskland:* 
Oakland Lodge. 610 16th St., Tel. HIgate 5996. 
R. L. Spurrier, Master: Helen D. Pappageorge. 
Sec. Sessions Ist and 3rd Sun., 2 p.m. Library 
Room 406, open Mon. through Fri., 7:30 to 9:00 
p.m.; Mon.. Wed., and Fri. afternoon, 1 to 3:30, 
Sacramento: » 
Clement B. Le Brun Chapter. Unity Hall, Odd 
Fellows Temple, 9th and K Sts. William Papper. 
Master; Margaret S. Irwin, Sec. Sessions 2nd 
and 4th Wed., 8:00 p.m. 
Nan Diego: 
San Diego Chapter. Sunset Hall. 3911 Kansas St. 
Frances R Six, Master, 2909 Lincoln Ave.. Tel 
W-0378: Mrs. Nell D. Johnson. Sec. Sessions 
tst Wed. and 2nd and 4th Thurs., 8 p. m. 
San Francisco :* 
Francis Bacon Lodge. 1957 Chestnut St., Tel 
TU-6340. Theodore Peters. Master. Tel. WE. 
1-4778; Mrs, Jessie Robbins, Sec., Tel. PR-5526. 
Sessions for all members every Mon.. 8 p.m. 
far review classes phone Secretary. 


COLORADO 
Denver: 
Denver Chapier, 509 17th St., Room 302. J, CH- 
ford Curr, Master: Miss Leslie Neely. Sec., 1375 
Lincoln, Api. 2, Sessions every Fri., 8 p.m. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: 
Thomas Jefferson Chapter. 1322 Vermont Ave, 
William R. Broderick, Master: Mrs. Minnie 
Pearl Stough, Sec., 2716 Sa. Uhle St., Arlington, 
Va. Sessions every Frl., 8 p.m. 


FLORIDA 
Miami: 
Miami Chapter, Biscayne Temple. 120 N.W. 15th 
Ave, O. Nichalas Baumgart, Master; Florence 
M. Francois, Sec., 2787 S.-W. 33rd Ave. Sessions 
every Sun., 8 p.m. 

ILLINOIS 


Chicaga:* 
Nefertiti Lodge, 116 S. Michigan Ave. Mrs. Hugh 


W. ETNE: Master: Eileen Shirey, Sec. Library 
open daily, 1 to 5 p.m. and 7:30 to 10 p.m: 
Sun., 2 to 5:30 p.m. only. Room 408-9-10. Ses- 


sions for al! members every Tues., 8 p.m. 


The names and addresses of other American Branches will be given upon 


INDIANA 
South Bend: 


South Bend Chapter, 20714 S. Main St. Wilbur 
L. Kline, Master: Irene Newsome. Ser.. 1029 
Hudson Ave. Sessions every Sun., 7 p.m. 
Indianapolis; 
Indianapolla Chapter, 521 E. 13th St, Frank 
Haupt. Master: Ruth M. Cosler, Sec., 816 N. 
Meridian St. Sessions every Frl., 8:15 p.m. 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore :* 
John O'Donnell Lodge, 


160 W. Saratoga St. 
Walter J. Burford. 


Master, Tel. Arbutus 114: 


Eugene W. Spencer, Sec., 7 E. Eager St. Seas- 

slons 1st and ard Wed.. 8:15 p.m. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston :* 

Johannes Kelpius Lodge. 284 Marlboro S!. Eve. 


line B. Lyle, Master: 
Westland Ave.. Apt. 2. 
Wed., 7:30 p.m. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit :* 
Thebes Lodge. 616 W. Hancock Ave. Harry L. 
Gubbins. Master. 68212 Westwood Ave.: Izen M. 
Dyster. Sec., Tel. Redford 4180, Sessions every 
Tues., 8:15 p.m. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: 
Essene Chapter. Traficante Accordlon School 
Aud.. 41 So. 8th St. James French, Master: Mrs. 
Tessie Matson, Sec.. 1810 44th Ave., N. Sessions 
Jnd and 4th Sun.. 3 p.m. 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis:* 
Thutmose Lodge, George Washington Hotel. 600 
N. Kingshighway Blvd. H. J. Turner, Jr.. Mas- 
ier. Earl Tidrow, Jr.. Sec.. 7918 Kingsbury 
Blvd., Clayton. Mo. Sessions every Tues., 8 p.m. 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark: 
H. Spencer Lewis Chapter 29 James St. Mrs. 
Elizaheth Cornell. Master: Louise M. Spatz. Sec.. 


Frank E. Parlin. Sec., 46 
Sessions every Sun und 


128 Chestnut St.. Rutherford, N. J. Sessions 
every Mon., 8:30 p.m. 
NEW YORK 
Buffalo: 
Rama Chanter. 225 Delaware Ave., Room 8. 


Alfred E. Englefried. Master: Carolyn A. Wood, 
Sec.. 23 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. Sesslons every 
Wed., 7:30 p.m. 

New York Citv:* 

New York City Lodge. 250 W. 57th St. Ira H. 
Patterson. Master: Florence E. Grahow. Sec 
Sessions Wed.. 8:15 p.m. and Sun., 3:00 p.m. 
Library open week days and Sunday. 1 to 8 p.m. 
Booker T. Washington Chapter, 69 W. 125th St.. 


Room 63. Leonard J. Trommel, Master; David 
Waldron, Sec., 1449 Sth Ave. Sessions every 
Sun., 8 p.m. 
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Cincinnati: 
Cincinnat! Chapter, 204 Hazen Hldg., 9th and 
Main St. Ralph Dunn, Master, 361 Thrall Ave.: 
Bertha HIN, Sec. Sessions every Fri., 7:30 p.m. 
Cleveland: 

Cleveland Chapter, 2040 E. 100th St. 
Morran, Master, 1281 West 104th St.: 


Wm. R. 
Mrs. Ger- 


trude A. Rivnak, Sec. Sessions every "Tues, 
8:15 p.m. 
Dayton: 
Elbert Hubbard Chapter, 56 East 4th St. Miss 


Sarah B, Kelly. Master: Mrs. Katherine McPeck. 
Sec. Sessions every Wed., 8 p.m. 

Toledo : 

Michael Faraday Chapter, Roi Davis Bldg.. 3rd 
FI., 905 Jefferson Ave. Mrs. Eleanor Brinkman, 


Master; Phyllis L. Silverwood, Sec., Rt. 5, Box 
63. Sessions every Thurs., 8:30 p.m. 
ORLAHOMA 
Ok!ahuma Clty: 
Amenhotep Chapter, Odd Fellows Hall, 514 S. 
Walker. R. D. Whitaker, Master: Zura E. Spran- 
kie, Sec., 628 N. E. 10th St. Sessions every Sun., 
7:30 p.m. 
OREGON 
Portland :* 


Portland Rose Lodge, Odd Fellows Hall. 635 N. 
Killingsworth Court. Ollie F. Fuller, Master: 
Floyd K. Riley, Sec., 1711 S. W, 19th Ave. Bes- 
sions every Wed.. 8 p.m. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia :* 
Benjamin Franklin Lodge, 1303 Girard Avenue. 
G. L. J. Julbert, Master; Edna M. Jalbert, Sec., 
2108 S. Broad St. Sessions every Sun., 7:30 p.m. 
Temple and Library open Tues.. Fri., 2-4 p.m. 


Pittaburgh:* , 
The First Pennsylvania Lodge, 615 W. Diamond 
St., North Side, John M. O'Guin, Master; Amelia 
M. Komarc, Sec. Meetings Wed, and Sun., 8 p.m. 
TEXAS 
Dallas: : f 
Lone Star Chapter, Mercantile Bank Auditorium. 
Mrs. Otis Marinugh, Master, Tel. M-5723; Aileen 
Mercer. Sec., Tel. L-4244. Sessions Ist Tues. and 
8rd Wed., 8:00 p.m. 
Fort Worth: 
Fort Worth Chapter, 512 W. 4th St. Mrs. Ida B. 
Holibaugh, Master; Ruth Page, Sec., 1120 Wash- 
ington St. Sessions every Fri., 8 p.m. 
Houston: 
Houston Chapter, Y. W. C. A. Center, 506 San 
Jacinto St. artin M. Burke, Master: Mrs. Win- 
nie H. Davis, Sec, 819 Yorkshire St. Sessions 
every Fri., 7:30 p.m. 
pst Lake Cit 
Sa ake y: 
Salt Lake City Chapter, 1.0.0.F, Bldg.. 41 Post 
Office Place. Stanley F. Leonard, Master; Doug- 
las Burgess, Sec. 866 S. Rth. W. Sessions every 


Thurs. 8:15 pm. Library open dally except 
Sun., 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

WASHINGTON 
Senitle:* 


Michael Maier Lodge, Wintonia Hotel, 1431 Minor. 
Marjorle B. Umbenhour, Master. Tel. MI-1467: 
E. M. Shanafelt, Sec. Sessions every Mon., 
8 p.m. Library open Mon. through Sat.. 1-4 p.m. 
WENN 

M aukee: 

Kurnek Chapter, 3431 W. Lisbon Ave., Ronm 8. 
Fred C. Bond. Master; Marilyn Buhen, Ser. 
Sessions every Mon., 8:15 p.m. 


Principal Canadian Branches and Foreign Jurísdictions 
The addresses nf other foreign Grand Lodges, or the names and addresses of thelr representatives, will 


he given upan request. 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires: 
Buenos Aires Chapter, Casilla Correo No. 3763. 
Sr. Manuel! Monteagudo, Master: Sr. C, Blanchet, 
Sec., Calle Camarones 4567. Sessions every Sat., 
& p.m. and every Wed., 9 p.m. 

AUSTRALIA 
sydney, N.S. W.: 
Sydney Chapter, I. 0. O. F. ER 100 Clarence 
St., 12a Challia House, Martin's Place. Jacobus 
Van Boss, Master: Mrs. Florence Goodman, Sec. 
Open Tues. to Fri.. 1 to 3 p.m. 
Melbuurne, Victoria: 
Melbourne Chapter. 25 Russel] Si. S. T. Kerr, 
Master; Olive Orpah Cox, Sec.. 179 Rathmines 
Rd.. Hawthorn, EÉ3, Vic., Aust. 

CANADA 
Montreal, P. E : 
Mount Royal Chapter, The Lodge Room. Victoria 
Hall Westmount. Frank A. Ellis, Master; Alf 
Sutton. Sec.. 5408 Clarke St. Sessions 1st and 
3rd Thurs., 8:30 p.m. 
Turoníu, Ontarla: 
Toronto Chapter, 93 Davenport Rd. Marven Bow- 
man, Master; Jean W. Campbell, Sec., 94 High- 
bourne Road. Sessions 1st and 3rd Thurs., 8:15 
am. 

ancnuver, British Calumbia:* 

Vancouver Lodge. 878 Hornby St. A. Munroe 
MacLean, Master: Miss Margaret Chamberlain, 
Sev,, 817 Nelson St.. Tel. PA-9078. Sessions every 
Mon. through Fri. Lodge open. 7:30 p.m. 
Victoria, Britinhh Columbla:* 
Victoria Lodge. 725 Courtney St. Thomas Ful- 
thorp, Master; R. Gibson, Sec., 141 Montreal St. 
Windsor, Ontario: " A 
Windsor Chapter, 808 Marion Ave. N. W. White, 
Master: Mrs. Stella Kucy. Sec., Tel. 4-4532. 
Sessions every Wed., 8:15 p.m. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba : 
Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 122a Phoenix Block. 
John G. Meara, Master; William M. Glanvil, Sec., 
180 Arnald Ave. Sessions every Wed.. 7:45 p.m. 

DENMARK AND NORWAY 
Copenhagen :’ 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Denmark and 
Norway. Arthur Sundstrup, Gr. Master: Carli 
Andersen, S.R.C., Gr. Sec., Manogade 13, Strand. 


* (Initiations are performed.) 


EGYPT 
Caira: 
Calro Information Bureau de la Rose Croix. 
J. Saporta, Sec., 27 Rue Salimon Pacha. 

ENGLAND 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain, 
Raymund Andrea, F.R.C., Gr. Master, 34 Bays- 
water Ave. Wesibury Park, Bristol 6. 

London: 
Londen Chapter. Richard J. Lake, 
Cranbrook Rise, Ilford, Essex. 

FRANCE 
Mile. Jeanne Guesdon, Sec., 56 Rue Gambeila. 
Villeneuve Sainte Georges (Seine & Oise). 

HOLLAND 
Amsterdam: 

De Rozekruisers Orde. Groot-Lodge der Neder- 
landen. J. Coops, Gr. Master, Hunzestraat 141. 

MEXICO 
Quetzalcoatl) Lodge, Calle de Colombia 24. Mexico. 
Sr. Rafael Alonso Esparza, Master: Sr. Bernardo 
Lira M.. Sec., Londres 8, Bis, Mexico, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
Mrs. M. C. Zeydel, Gr. Master-General, Djangli 
47, Semarang. Java. Netherlands Eust Indies. 

NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland: 

Auckland Chapter. Victoria Arcade, 


Sec., 3R 


Room 317. 


Mrs. E. M. Wood. Master, Gifford's Bldg.. Vul- 
can Lane; C. A. Troup, Sec. Sessions every 
Mon.. 8:00 p.m. 

POLAND 


Polish Grand Lodge of AMORC, Warsaw, Poland. 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Pretoria, Transvaal: 
Pretoria Chapter, J. C. Hunter. Master; F. E. F. 
Prins, See., 61 Villa St., Sunnyside, Pretoria. 
SWEDEN 
Grand Lodge "Rosenkorset," Anton Svanlund, 
F.R.C., Gr. Master. Vastergatan 55, Malmo; Inez 
Akesson, Grand Lodge Sec. 
SWITZERLAND 
AMORC Grand Lodge, 21 Ave. Dapples, Lau- 
sanne. Dr. Ed. Bertholet, F.R.C., Gr. Master, 11 
Ave. Genera] Guisan, Lausanne; Pierre Genillard. 
Gr. Sec., 2 Chemin des Allinges, Lausanne. 


Latin-American Division 
Armando Font De La dara, F.R.C., Deputy Grand Master 


Direct 
California, U.S.A. 


inquiries regarding this division to the Latin-American Division, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, 


JUNIOR ORDER OF TORCH BEARERS 


A children’s organization sponsored by the AMORC. 
nformation as to its aims and benefits, address Seeretary General, Junior Order, Rosi- 


For complete 
erucian Park, San Jose, California. 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
BEYOND THIS 
PORTAL? 


he Ancient Mystery Initiations 


MI EN were born again. Men with heads bowed 

in griel, men burdened with personal prob 
dems, cynical, and bitter—candidates all. they humbly: 
trossed the thresholds of the ancient mystic temples. 
Wha! was transmitted to each which caused him 
lo return to the outer world inspired, confident, self 
reliant? 


From such initiates came humanity's most startling 
doctrines—the helief in mone great moral codes 
of right and wrong, theories of mathematics and 
stronomy, and amazing methods for treating dis- 
mses. Each initiate carried within his mind a torch 
fol knowledge which illuminated thousands, and con- 
ributed to our great herilage of ancient wisdom. 
What secret method or process for attaining this 
self- knowledge was divulged lo these candidates 
under solemn oath? Plato said, “To be initiated is 
jo he horn again." Do we possess within us the pos 
sibility of an unsuspected greater life here on earth 
than the one we now live? Did the initiations of the 
ancient Osirians of Egypt. the Eleusinians of (reece, 
the Fssenes. and the Mithraists of Syria disel ose a 
ay by which all men can attain these things? 
Archaeological research. and the passing ol time 
have brought to light many ol the cerenionies and 
enlightening teachings of these mystery schools once 


THE ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST 


shrouded in secrecy. There is no more thrilling por- 
traval of romance and adventure and sacred and in- 
spiring ritualism than these fragments of wisdom 
pieced together. Examine these rools of the greal 
secret, fraternal orders of today. 


Amazing Free Manuscript 


For this purpose we offer you a manuscripl en- 
titled “The Ancient Mystery Initiations.” It will be 
sent to you posipaid. without cost. You need only 
suhseribe—or resubscribe—to the ROSICRUCIAN 
DIGEST for six months. No extra charge, just the 
regular rate of $1.50. This unique manuscript will 
be sent lo you al once, as a gift—a gif you will long 
prize. Use the convenient coupon below. 


|  ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST 
Rosicrucian Park 

San Jose, California 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find $1.50, my aubscription for six months 
to the Rasicrucian Digest. Alan send fo me complimentarily, 
»:ifhou: obligation, the manuscript entitled “The Ancient 
Mystery Initiations.” 


ADDRESS 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Adventures in Reading 


le following are but a few of the many book 
f4 icrucian Library, which are fascinating 
ind inatructive to every reader. For a complete 

nd description of { the books, wri or 
RI CATALOG. Send ders and request tc 
idd be 


SYMBOLIC PROPHECY OF THE GREAT 
PYRAMID—By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 


gr W t 1 ie Greal 
ra y M was built and i neaning 
ents a je JẸ es are 
all reveal ting book trated 
p aid, $ 
LEMURIA—The Lost Continent 
of the Pacific—By W. S. Cerve 
Benec "WE myst 
otten civilizai 8. Where e mig aci n 
aq maje weep, there wa nce a va 
and was known os Lemuria, and 
L H yc E 3 ver of te 
inknow book wil! fascinate y Pr 
paid, $ 


SELF MASTERY AND FATE WITH THE CYCLES 
OF LIFE—By H, Spencer Lewia, Ph. D. 


an o! y s book revea! w we m 

k lvaniage i ucce hapr 
n al poini: S 
eriods which nlavcrable certai 
lie a and diagrar 


1 $ 


ROSICRUCIAN PRINCIPLES FOR HOME AND 
BUSINESS—By H. Spencer Lewis. Ph. D. 
e practica! Rc 
J applica the n 
jan m m 
ALONG CIVILIZATION'S TRAIL 
By Ralph M. Lewis, F. R. C. 


ead with a pa | modern my ver the crur 
g k ghiy Babylon Re 1 
with ihe p ihe grea! palac | Neb 
hadnezzar Me lake pari w e aulhor in ik 
A MC ol the Herme Aro! d 
ated w igina! phologra rice 


p Ir 


MENTAL POISONING 
By H. Spencer Lewis. Ph. D 


ed ihoug ke n 1 t 
e el | realms i ium 
an ug 5 ave the 


ay rea 


Their Mystic Meaning 
By Ralph M. Lewis, F. R. C. 


colle G jJ: ani MYSTICAL and OCCULT 
SYMHO to perpetuate cnal truths Fully il- 

rate I he aning ryp yns usea hy 
he avaic on great teache ent 


The 


Rosicrucian Supply Bureau 
—AMORC— 
SAN IOSE. CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


